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The Publications of Ticknor and Fields 
in the South, 1840-1865 


By WARREN S. TRYON 


Were the inhabitants of the Cotton Kingdom a “bookish” people? 
To what extent did they participate, either as writers or as readers, in 
the creation of an American literature? Did the cultural connections 
which books provided break down as differing political ideologies split 
North and South apart? 

To these questions there have been varied answers. Contemporary 
opinion tended to regard the book trade in the South as meager, and 
viewed the number of southern writers and readers as proportionally 
far smaller than that for the rest of the nation. Samuel G. Goodrich, 
the famous ‘Peter Parley’ of children’s books, declared, in figures 
perhaps more often quoted than any others for the book trade, that 
in 1856 the southern states manufactured only $750,000 worth of books 
out of the nation’s total of $16,000,000. He thought the consumption 
of books by the South somewhat larger, “though small in comparison 
to the rest of the United States,” but he included no figures.’ 

In The Impending Crisis of the South, Hinton R. Helper was more 
specific—and more vitriolic. From the American Publishers’ Circular 
he gleaned the information that of more than three hundred publishers 
in the United States in 1857, less than thirty were located in the South, 
and of these thirty, half were in the city of Baltimore alone. Of the 
three thousand booksellers, ‘besides six or seven thousand apothecaries, 
grocers, and hardware dealers, who connect literature with drugs, mo- 
lasses and nails,” he did not deduce the precise number in the South 


1 Samuel G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime (2 vols., New York, 1857), II, 
387. The estimate includes St. Louis and Louisville and omits Washington, 
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but he left the impression that the proportion was not appreciably 
greater. For southern authorship, the situation was equally dismal. Of 
the 569 American authors whom he found listed in Duyckinck’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature, only eighty-seven were southerners. Of 
poets, specifically, he culled a list of 141 from Rufus Griswold’s Poets 
and Poetry of America, of whom only seventeen were southern-born. 
Indeed, so complete was the “literary vassalage’’ of the South to the 
North that “works of almost every class produced by the South,” 
whether they were textbooks or literary works, the Laws of Mississippi, 
the Revised Statutes of North Carolina, or De Bow’s Southern Review, 
“depend upon Northern enterprise and skill for their introduction to 
the public.’ 

Today, the works of such historians as William E. Dodd and Ulrich 
B. Phillips, abetted by a host of popular novelists from Thomas Nelson 
Page to Margaret Mitchell, have portrayed a very different picture. 
Their South was devoted to Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Thackeray, 
the Earl of Lytton, Dr. Johnson, and Shakespeare. The works of the 
ancients, from Homer to Horace, were gathered together in ‘the great 
house [ where} there was a library which was likely to be the home of 
law books, of histories, of English novels, and handsomely bound 
Greek and Latin classics." Nor was creative talent lacking. A half- 
dozen novelists and poets offered proof that “the planter was not only 
a reader of books, and a patron of authors, but that he was himself a 
dabbler in belles-lettres.’”* 

Though this portraiture of a ‘“Greek Democracy”’ is invariably 
charming, the details are usually imprecise and clearly conflict with 
the judgment prevailing a century ago. “Is it not time,” asked Miss 
Grace Landrum in American Literature a few years ago, ‘thoroughly 
to reestimate the literary facilities of the Old South? ... If [the 
scholar} devotes himself heartily to the indications of books acces- 
sible, as purchased and read, he may refashion his ideas concerning 

2 Hinton R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It (New York, 


1857), 389-402. 
8 William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom (New Haven, 1919), 62-63, 79-85, 96. 
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the ante-bellum South,” and indeed, write “a new chapter in the liter- 
ary relationships of the North and the South.’ 

For such a survey no material is more rewarding than the records 
of the publishing houses. Unhappily this kind of information is not 
generally available, and, until it is, no real examination of the rela- 
tionship of northern publishers with southern booksellers can be made. 
Since the South had, for practical purposes, no publishers of its own, 
it was dependent almost entirely upon northern houses, particularly 
those in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, J. B. Lippincott in Philadelphia claimed that his chief 
business was south of the Mason and Dixon line and amounted to 
“hundreds of thousands of dollars,” though the estimate is undoubtedly 
an unblushing exaggeration. G. P. Putnam claimed that one book- 
seller in New Orleans owed $8,000 in 1857 to the New York house, 
though his son who tells the story did not believe it. Despite over- 
statement, it is clear that the South was purchasing from Philadelphia 
and New York books in considerable amounts, but until the records of 
those firms can be thoroughly explored little more than generalization 
from those quarters can be expected. For Boston, however, the defici- 
ency has been in large measure rectified by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company which has deposited all the existing records of its predecessor, 
Ticknor and Fields,’ in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
From these Cost Books, Letter Books, and Ledgers, the present paper 
has been written. 

With the records of only one publisher as yet generally available, 
it is fortunate that they are those of Ticknor and Fields. This house 
wrote a distinctive chapter in the history of American civilization and 


4 Grace W. Landrum, “Notes on the Reading of the Old South,”’ in American Litera- 
ture (Durham, 1929- ), III (1931), 60, 70-71. 

5 James C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books, and Publishers (New York, 
1884), 387. 

€ George H. Putnam, George Palmer Putnam; a Memoir (New York, 1912), 241. 

7 Ticknor and Fields, the name by which the firm was best known, has been used 
throughout this paper for the sake of convenience. Its actual designation varied as follows: 
William D. Ticknor, 1834-1843; William D. Ticknor and Company, 1843-1849; Tick- 
nor, Reed and Fields, 1849-1854; Ticknor and Fields, 1854-1868. 
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its records make possible a fuller understanding of the state of literary 
culture than would the accounts of any other publisher. Ticknor and 
Fields was never the largest firm in the United States and its achieve- 
ments are rather to be weighed than counted. In the field of belles- 
lettres it had no rival. It nurtured a native authorship and offered the 
best of English literature to the American public as did no other house. 
It was by 1860 the publisher of Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Dickens, 
Thackeray, DeQuincey, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes, Browning, Tennyson, and Charles Reade, to say nothing of 
a host of lesser, but once famous, literary lights. The imprint of Tick- 
nor and Fields was a hallmark of worth and those who read its pub- 
lications read the best in format and content which the New World 
offered. A study of the distribution of the books of this house becomes, 
therefore, a study of the distribution of the best literature in America.* 

In evaluating the literary state of the South it accordingly becomes 
pertinent to discover to what extent that section was purchasing the 
publications of Ticknor and Fields. The most direct way is by means 
of the accompanying Tabular Summary. There, it will be observed, the 
listing, in addition to the statistics for each major center of distribu- 
tion, is arranged in two groups: the Old South (Columns 1-8), and 
the Gulf South (Columns 9-12). The total sales in both sections appear 
in Column 13. 

In terms of actual retail value, the amounts shown on the Tabular 
Summary should be increased considerably. These figures from the 
Ledgers of the firm represent amounts due the publishers from the 
booksellers, and, as business entries, have already allowed the dis- 
count invariably extended to the retail dealer. The amount of discount 
depended on the individual bookseller, the time of sale, the locality, 
the size of the shipment, and the method of payment. To encourage 
the opening of new accounts, the publishers often increased the dis- 
count; booksellers in remote places, where freight charges might be 

® Warren S. Tryon, “Ticknor and Fields’ Publications in the Old Northwest, 1840- 


(860,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXIV (1947- 
1948), 593. 
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high, were given discount advantages; books bought for cash, on com- 
mission, or on time, as well as lots from less than twenty-five to more 
than five hundred, all received varying discounts. Yet despite all this 
diversity, it is safe to assume an average rate of discount of 30 to 3314 
per cent, which means that the retail value of these books was approxi- 
mately one-half greater than the Tabular Summary indicates. 

How many books these figures represent can only be estimated, but 
that estimate, in round numbers, can be fairly accurate. The price of 
Ticknor and Fields’ books between 1843 and 1860 varied from twenty- 
five cents for pamphlets to seventy-five cents and a dollar for “‘litera- 
ture.’’ On the whole, however, Ticknor and Fields published little in the 
way of cheap books. They were famous throughout the nation for good 
taste, quality paper, printing, and binding. Even their juveniles, tradi- 
tionally a cheap form of publication, cost at retail as much as seventy- 
five cents and a dollar. If eighty cents is taken as an average retail 
price, and one-third is deducted for discount, it follows that the pub- 
lisher’s price to the trade per volume averaged about fifty cents. Hence 
the number of books sold can be approximated by doubling the number 
of dollars shown on the Tabular Summary.’ 

Except for normal fluctuations, the amount of books which south- 
erners purchased from Ticknor and Fields steadily increased year after 
year. On the whole this is rather surprising. Historical opinion has 
made a good deal of the growing sectional differences between North 
and South, especially after 1850, accompanying the attitude with ref- 
erences to the division within religious groups, the banning of northern 
books within the South, and a general ideological cleavage over politi- 
cal, social, and economic questions. Such a position is undoubtedly 
exaggerated. No city was presumably more abolitionist in its sympathies 
than Boston; and no publisher either in Boston or elsewhere had so 
extensive a list of noted abolition writers as did Ticknor and Fields. 
Under such circumstances a decline in the demand for Ticknor books 
in the South should be normally expected, yet their sale constantly 
expanded in precisely the years when the divergence between the sec- 


® [bid., 593-94, 596. 
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tions was supposedly becoming most pronounced. Either the southern 
slaveowner must have been far more tolerant, or at least indifferent, 
to adverse criticism than has been generally reckoned, or else there 
existed in the South an ever-increasing number of literates who did not 
see eye to eye with the dominant planting class. 

Indeed, more than this is clear: the “irrepressible conflict’ was far 
less “irrepressible” than historical tradition has stated. It became easy 
to assume later—wise in the knowledge of the events of 1861—that 
the decade before the Civil War was moving not only inexorably, but 
consciously, to the conflict. The increasing sales of Ticknor and Fields’ 
books denote quite the contrary. Neither the average reading south- 
erner who bought the volumes, nor the Boston publishers who dog- 
gedly enlarged their market, was anticipating any such outcome. 
Whatever either may have said in heat, action belied his words; for 
the ideological and economic bonds, which books provided, tightened 
rather than loosened in that ten years. In fact, as it will appear later, 
both sides to the conflict appeared to have been surprised by a turn of 
events which came upon them, not after long preparation but with 
unexpected suddenness. 

This is not to say that no difference of opinion existed about slavery. 
Such did exist and at times it required tact and even outright action 
to avoid offense. The publishers did not hesitate, at least on occasion, 
to persuade their authors to tone down passages unduly outspoken. 
In a letter of extraordinary significance, revealing as it does the mind 
not only of a single publisher but of a whole class of similarly inclined 
northern business men, William D. Ticknor wrote personally to a 
favorite friend and valuable author, Grace Greenwood, while the 
manuscript of her forthcoming Greenwood Leaves, Second Series was 
undergoing editorial supervision in 1851: 


If I remember rightly, many of the letters discourse upon the exciting topics 
of the day and in regard to which there is here in New England, a great divi- 
sion of feeling and opinion as well as elsewhere. 

Under less general excitement this would not be thought of, but the question 
whether we should not only limit the sale of the vol. but effectively cut the 
sale of any other vol. South of “Mason-Dixon” is one of importance. I do not 
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suggest it, believe me on account of any personal objection to the letters, but I 
feel that you have a reputation which should make your books sell extensively 
thro’out the Country and which we desire you should have the benefit of . . . . 
Most any other time this objection wd not be noticed but as things are we must 
tread lightly, as it is not worth while to sacrifice a personal benefit unless a 
great public benefit is to be gained. 

I may take a wrong view of the matter. But I assure you I am looking as 
much to what seems to me your interest as to our own. I wd. not be understood 
to ask the exclusion of all letters but that these shd not make a prominent part 
of the volume.® 


Five years later the firm was pouring oil on troubled waters in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Adroitly, with something of the business-as-usual 
attitude, but also with much good sense, it wrote: 


Boston is not as much an abolition city as is New York, & we don’t think 
your good brother would have been harmed had he allowed us the pleasure of 
seeing him [when he was in the North}. We have had visits from many of 
our Southern friends, & do not think they have been harmed or ill-treated. 

If you form your opinions from politicians and political newspapers, you are 
in a dangerous way. Order a good supply of Ticknor & Co’s. books and all 
will be well." 


Books undoubtedly were “screened” before sending them South. If 
only they would permit Ticknor to select the books, wrote the publisher 
to the Richmond booksellers, North and Woodhouse, in 1851, “I will 
see that you don’t get ‘sold’ badly if you will trust my judgment.”” 
Yet offensive works occasionally were included in southern shipments 
but the firm offered to make them good. Thus it wrote to the Charles- 
ton booksellers, Russell and Jones, in 1857: 


We paid a high price for the early sheets of ‘Two Years Ago’’ based as you 
say upon the reputation of Kingsley’s former works. 

After the book was printed we had some comment whether it would go 
“down South” but knowing that you kept well posted in regard to English 
books we presumed when your order came that you understood from the English 
Reviews, the character of the book. 

As it does not suit your market you can return them."* 


10 To Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott), May 10, 1851, in Ticknor and 
Fields Letter Books, Domestic (Houghton Library, Harvard University), III, 65-66. 

11 To J. B. Morey, Jackson, Miss., October 24, 1856, #bid., V1, 426. 

12 To W. A. Butters, care of North and Woodhouse, Richmond, November 4, 1851, 
ibid., Ul, 344. 

18 To Russell and Jones, Charleston, May 1, 1857, ibid., VI, 785. 
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The figures of sales in the Tabular Summary contribute additional 
knowledge about the financial status of the South in the years preced- 
ing the Civil War, a knowledge which, in turn, makes possible certain 
significant interpretations. No trade constitutes a better barometer of 
the economic condition of a people than that in books. Largely a lux- 
ury, book sales drop off promptly in hard times; they soar correspond- 
ingly with the return of prosperity. In the South, economic well-being 
depended on cotton, and thus books, as northern publishers knew, 
depended on cotton. “We hope cotton will rise and permit you to 
increase your order,” wrote the firm to Savannah booksellers in 1852.“ 
And by and large cotton prices did rise, though neither rapidly nor 
steadily. Approximately the same amount of cotton exported in 1857 as 
in 1849 brought twice as much as in the earlier year.'* With this grow- 
ing prosperity the sale of Ticknor and Fields’ books more than kept 
pace and the figures do much to offset present-day interpretations of 
a Cotton Kingdom which, enmeshed in a net of uneconomic and anti- 
social practices, sought to save itself by the reckless remedy of seces- 
sion and war. Indeed, the increasing purchase of books tells an entirely 
opposite story. The decade of the 1850's presented a series of unbroken 
triumphs to the South—the Fugitive Slave Act, the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the Dred Scott decision—and these engendered a 
confident and quickening spirit. If it was all built on sand, the average 
southerner was not conscious of the fact, as his increasing book pur- 
chases show. 

Even in depression the South escaped more lightly than other areas. 
The figures are too small before 1850 to warrant any generalizations, 
but in 1854, when hard times settled on the nation in general and on 
the book trade in particular, only Baltimore, Washington, and Rich- 
mond in the Old South appear to have been as hard hit as their north- 
ern brethren. The Gulf South seems to have been relatively unaffected, 
though New Orleans little more than held its own. There were, it is 


14 To J. M. Cooper, Savannah, January 26, 1852, sbid., Il, 474. 


15 Fred A. Shannon, Economic History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1934), 314. 
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true, complaints of unpaid bills and a few booksellers asked for ex- 
tended credits, which did not save them from failure, but these stand 
out as isolated cases, not as examples of a general trend.” 

More significant than the recession of 1854 was the Panic of 1857. 
On that occasion the entire North was severely set back and its book 
trade nearly annihilated.’ Nor did recovery occur within the next two 
years and the value of Ticknor and Fields’ trade in the North and 
Northwest continued downward."* The stability of an agrarian society 
is nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in these years. In both the 
Old South and the Gulf South a period of uneasiness and depression 
is observable in the figures for 1856 and 1857 but the decline was not 
great and the recovery was rapid. Only New Orleans, due perhaps to 
the financial ties which its river traffic created with the North, paral- 
leled the experience of northern cities. At least two leading book- 
sellers failed and Ticknor and Fields found that it had been “so un- 
fortunate in our trade with our friends in New Orleans that we find 
it necessary to make accounts cash.”** Nevertheless, in 1859, while 
North and Old Northwest were still plagued with closed factories, 
unemployment, and financial distress, the agrarian South had regained 
its economic equilibrium and in fact had embarked upon a year of 
prosperity, as its book trade reflects, unequaled in any previous year. 

To those who seek in economic causes the explanation for the under- 
lying flow of events, the trade of Ticknor and Fields in the South 
suggests significant possibilities. Further research could scarcely fail 
to demolish many of the concepts concerning the Civil War which have 

16 For example, to John W. Strong, Charleston, November 14, 1854, in Ticknor and 
Fields Letter Books, V, 483; to J. G. and J. B. Morey, Jackson, Miss., May 28, 1855, 
ibid., V, 657; to J. C. Morgan, New Orleans, April 9, 1855, tbid., V, 609. 

17 American Publishers’ Circular and Literary Gazette (New York, 1855-1872), Ill 
(1857), 438, 687. Also Joseph H. Harper, The House of Harper (New York, 1912), 
143; and George H. Putnam, “Fifty Years of Books,” in The Nation (New York, 
1865- ), CI (1915), 62. 

18 Tryon, “Ticknor and Fields’ Publications in the Old Northwest,” Joc. cit., 595. 

19 To J. B. Steel, New Orleans, and B. M. Norman, New Orleans, February 25, 1859, 


in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, VII, 783; to Bloomfield, Steel and Company, New 
Orleans, January 26, 1859, ibid., 738. 
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been created by political, constitutional, and military historians. The 
intemperate speeches of politicians, the niceties of constitutional argu- 
mentation, and the tirades by which slavery was defended or damned, 
did not cause the brothers’ war. Nor was the attack on Fort Sumter of 
any more significance than the firing on the Star of the West. Crises 
are not crises until more basic reasons have made them such. When 
the economic well-being of the South in 1859 is contrasted with the 
desperate plight of the North, more than a tentative conclusion can 
be drawn that the war, rather than being provoked by a supposedly 
frantic South, was precipitated by a frantic North which turned, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the “larger policies’ which made war 
inevitable to retrieve its shattered economic structure. 

Despite the steady increases which the book trade in the South 
shows before 1860 and the relatively stable consumption of books 
which could be relied upon by the publishers, the Cotton Kingdom 
was not a large purchaser of books, as a comparison of the trade of 
Ticknor and Fields in other areas reveals. It may not perhaps be en- 
tirely fair to match southern book purchases with the long-established 
markets in New England and the Middle States, but to do so with the 
Old Northwest is not unreasonable. Since the white populations of 
the five northwestern states and the twelve southern states included in 
this survey were practically identical in 1850, and only somewhat 
greater in the former than the latter in 1860, there would seem to be, 
numerically, the same potentialities for selling books in the one as in 
the other. 

Such was not the case. In its most prosperous year (1859), the 
South purchased from Ticknor and Fields $10,462.55 worth of books. 
In the Northwest, before the panic disrupted its commerce (1856), 
Ticknor and Fields sold books to the amount of $22,203.43. Thus, in 
two populations of relatively the same size, over twice as many books 
went to the Northwest as to the South. Cincinnati alone, in 1856, 
purchased $10,033.92 worth of books, and Chicago, in 1857, purchased 


$8,125.79, demonstrating that each of two northwestern cities bought 
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practically as many books from the Boston house as did all the area 
which was so soon to become the Confederate States.” 

Why were sales so small? It was certainly no fault of the publishers. 
Ticknor and Fields employed every device it knew to advance its 
southern sales. Constant letters were despatched to Baltimore, to Rich- 
mond, to Savannah, to New Orleans, all with the same theme: “We 
hope that you will increase your orders.”** Tempting advance notices 
were sent out regarding special books, as, for example, the forthcom- 
ing Kavanagh of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, or the new, first- 
collected edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Poems.** To a Washington 
bookseller they wrote in 1849: “We wish to make it an object for you 
to sell our books in Washington and are confident if you kept them 
on hand . . . many would be disposed of . . . . Holmes’ Poems is con- 
stantly ordered in single cops. from the South but no bookseller in yr. 
city has as yet had any in quantity.” 

Good will was especially stressed. Catalogues of the firm’s publica- 
tions were printed with special covers for each of the more important 
booksellers, their names to appear in large type: 

Catalogue of Books 
Published by Ticknor and Fields 


and for Sale by 
JOHN RUSSELL, CHARLESTON** 


Modest favors were extended. The cuts for the illustrations of Ticknor 
and Fields’ edition of Richard J. Horne’s Memoirs of a London Doll 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne's True Stories from History and Biography, 
no longer needed by the Boston house, were sent to W. C. Richards 
in Columbia, South Carolina, with the comment that ‘We paid a high 


20 For a more extended analysis of book distribution in the Old Northwest, see Tryon, 
“Ticknor and Fields’ Publications in the Old Northwest,” Joc. cit., 596 ff. 

21 To W. T. Williams, Savannah, July 14, 1851, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
III, 154; to Morris and Brothers, Richmond, July 25, 1851, #bid., 180; to J. C. Morgan, 
New Orleans, December 11, 1851, shid., 375. 

22 To J. S. Waters, Baltimore, September 25, 1848, sbid., I, 161; to William A. White, 
Athens, Ga., May 8, 1849, sbid., 432. 

23 To Frank Taylor, Washington, March 12, 1849, ibid., I, 359. 

*4*To John Russell, Charleston, May 24, 1855, #bid., V, 653; also to Cushing and 
Bailey, and to J. S. Waters, Baltimore, May 24, 1855, sbid. 
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price for them, both the designing & engraving & shall chge you 
nothing, if you use them, except so far as you may be disposed to 
interest yourself in our books.”"** The cultivation of personal relations, 
of which Ticknor and Fields made a specialty, resulted in visits from 
booksellers from as far as New Orleans to the famed Old Corner in 
Boston.** The partners constantly visited ‘to the South,” though in- 
vestigation reveals that their South was usually Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or Washington. On one occasion, nevertheless, the senior member 
reached Richmond, which, to a New Englander, was sufficiently “deep 
South.”’*” 

A favored form of contact was the book review. Culled from Boston 
and New York periodicals, these were sent to southern booksellers 
both for their own edification and for insertion in local journals to 
stimulate reader interest. In addition, editorial copies invariably ac- 
companied orders of the more important publications, which, in turn, 
were handed out by the bookseller for review in either the local news- 
paper or in one of the more imposing literary magazines. Of the latter, 
the Southern Literary Messenger and the Southern Quarterly Review 
were heavy favorites in this none too subtle form of advertising.”* 

When all was said and done, however, it was the financial induce- 
ment which Ticknor and Fields were prepared to make that counted 
most heavily in the campaign to increase sales in the South. At times 
the firm offered to send books out ‘on commission,” that is, to permit 
the booksellers to return all such copies as were still unsold and in 
good condition at the end of six months. Since the plan worked obvious 
disadvantages to the publisher, Ticknor and Fields used it only when 
making special promotion efforts.** Again, the firm permitted books 

25 To W. C. Richards, Columbia, S. C., March 2, 1852, ibid., V, 570. 

26 To B. M. Norman, New Orleans, June 18, 1858, sbid., VII, 511. 

27 Anna Mowatt Ritchie to James T. Fields, July 21, 1855, in Fields Collection (Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, Calif.). 

28 To J. C. Morgan, New Orleans, December 11, 1851, in Ticknor and Fields Letter 
Books, III, 375; to the same, July 8, 1852, sbid., IV, 67; to W. C. Richards, Athens, Ga., 
October 23, 1848, sbid., 1, 206. On book reviews as advertising, see William Charvat, 
“James T. Fields and the Beginnings of Book Promotion, 1840-14855,” in Huntington 


Library Quarterly (San Marino, Calif., 1937- ), VIII (1944-1945), 75 ff. 
2° To Vickery and Griffith, Norfolk, Va., August 8, 1853, in Ticknor and Fields Letter 
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to go “on exchange,” each house paying for its purchases by selecting 
books from the other's publications. Since, however, the only southern 
publishers of note were in Baltimore, this practice was confined almost 
exclusively to that city.°° Often long term credits were extended. Ordi- 
narily bills were due for payment within six months,** but when book- 
sellers, like J. B. Morey of Jackson, Mississippi, found themselves hard 
pressed the firm willingly put them on yearly accounts.** One has the 
suspicion, however, that the arrangement with T. L. White of New 
Orleans was more typical: “We think your notes extend over too long 
a period—11 mos. rather too much for 6 mos. credit. We wish them 
at 4 mos. but will take this note if interest for 5 mos. is added.”’* 

The most attractive inducement a publisher could make was to in- 
crease the discount, as was done for Richards and Company in Athens, 
Georgia, “to induce you to do what you can for our publications,’’** 
or for North and Woodhouse in Richmond “in order to establish an 
acquaintance with your house.’’** More normally the Boston firm sought 
to bargain. Among hundreds in similar vein, the proposal to John 
Russell of Charleston was representative: “Any time you purchase 
$150. from our list, we will give you a 30% discount from the retail 
price. We will give 14 for the purchase of 25 cops. of any one book.’”** 
While such a letter gives evidence that southern purchases were in 
small amounts, it indicates, also, that in the important matter of dis- 
counts no special advantages were enjoyed by booksellers in the South. 

The failure to purchase large quantities of the publications of Tick- 
nor and Fields meant that southerners were not, at least to the extent 
Books, V, 9; also Warren S. Tryon, “Book Distribution in Mid-Nineteenth Century 
America,” in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America (New York, 1904- ), 
XLI (1947), 226-28. 

8° To William Minifee, Baltimore, April 23, 1853, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
aan Joel B. Harper, Bayou Sara, La., March 6, 1849, ibid., 1, 354; to J. C. Morgan, 
New Orleans, January 26, 1854, ibid., V, 174-75. 

82 To J. B. Morey, Jackson, Miss., December 2, 1856, sbid., VI, 481. 

88 To T. L. White, New Orleans, February 26, 1855, tbid., V, 578. 

84 To W. C. Richards and Company, Athens, Ga., October 23, 1848, sbid., I, 206. 


85 To North and Woodhouse, Richmond, November 22, 1851, sbid., III], 361. 
86 To John Russell, Charleston, September 3, 1853, tbid., V, 34. 
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in other sections, participating in the resurgence of American litera- 
ture. Various explanations come to mind: the southern way of life 
which found the literature of the eighteenth century more satisfactory 
reading; the stultifying effects of slavery upon cultural activity; the 
high rate of illiteracy of the southern whites. None of these strikes 
very deep and all of them, in any case, are the results of more basic 
causes. The responsibility for the failure of the South to enter the main 
stream of American culture in the 1850's was due primarily to the 
persistence of its agrarian economy. Since it neither developed manu- 
factures, nor achieved adequate systems of railway transportation, nor 
created urban communities of significance, the physical means were 
lacking whereby it could create a culture of its own or share with the 
rest of the nation the special evolvements of nineteenth-century society. 

Publishing was an enterprise which by the 1840's had already con- 
centrated both in place and in function. By 1850 most of the books 
manufactured in the United States were produced in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. At the same time, the publisher increasingly 
confined his interests to wholesaling his books to the local retail book- 
seller upon whom he relied to reach the reading public. Two things 
thus became imperative: an urban community of sufficient proportions 
to warrant the existence of bookstores; and an adequate transportation 
system by which the issues of the publishing house could reach the 
bookseller.*” 

It is significant that wherever towns did exist in the South, and 
wherever books could be transported to them readily, a book trade 
appeared. A glance at the Tabular Summary indicates how Ticknor 
books were despatched exclusively to urban booksellers. There was no 
agency business; there was no subscription system. Books went to a 
retailer or they went not at all, and the retailer existed only in urban 
areas. Since industrialism had gained no hold, southern cities were few 
and, with the exception of Baltimore and New Orleans, small. Lacking 


compact communities, no adequate school system arose to make literate 


37 For a more extended treatment see Tryon, “Book Distribution in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century America,” Joc. cit., 219 ff. 
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the masses nor did the necessary accompaniments of an intellectual 
fervor, such as the public library or the public lecture, take root. 
Coupled with the failure to build through railway lines, the cultural 
results were inescapable. 

Before 1850 railroads connecting South with North were lacking 
and in the following decade remained inadequate. Lines were short 
and the varying width of gauges forced frequent changes. Between 
Richmond and Savannah, even in 1860, a half-dozen such shifts were 
necessary; from Washington to Wilmington, North Carolina, the line 
was broken at Acquia Creek and Petersburg, Virginia, and at Weldon, 
North Carolina; in the West, no line connected New Orleans with 
the North until 1858.** Thus the most favored method by which the 
publisher hoped to reach the reading public in the South was virtually 
non-existent. 

Ticknor and Fields was forced to rely upon water communication. 
The partners did not like it. “We do as you direct,” they wrote J. S. 
Waters, Baltimore, ‘but we don't like to send such nice stock by sea.’”** 
But there was no alternative. It is characteristic that of all the firm's 
correspondents in the South every one of importance was in a town 
accessible by boat—Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans. The large potential 
market of the interior South, except as it could sporadically be aie 
by coastal booksellers, remained untapped. 

Shipments were made mostly by steamboat, although where speed 
was not a factor sailing packets were used. Invariably Boston publica- 
tions were sent first to New York, where advantage could be taken 
of the excellent coastwise lines out of that port, and thence directly 
South. Books for Baltimore and Washington were shipped to Phila- 

88 The best accounts of southern railways before 1860 are in Edward Channing, History 
of the United States (6 vols.. New York, 1905-1925), VI, 405; Howard H. Dozier, 


“Trade and Transportation along the South Atlantic Seaboard before the Civil War,”’ in 
South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XVIII (1919), 231-45; and Robert S. 


Cotterill, “Southern Railroads, 1850-1860," in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
X (1923-1924), 396-405. 

8° To J. S. Waters, Baltimore, October 11, 1853, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
V, 72 
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delphia and apparently from there again by steamer. The voyage to 
Baltimore consumed sixty hours.” Direct shipments out of Boston did 
not commence until 1854 when the Merchants and Miners Line offered 
direct service to Baltimore and, in 1859, to Savannah.*' 

The publishers apparently knew little about the routes over which 
their wares traveled. While it is not surprising that inquiries had to 
be made in 1849 concerning the proper passage to Bayou Sara, Louisi- 
ana, it does give some sense of the parochial character of the nation 
to read the following in a letter to Baltimore in 1853: “Your books 
have been carefully packed & will be sent . . . by Str. to Phila, thence 
{to Baltimore} by steamer probably. We presume they will go as far 
as Phila. safely—beyond that point we don’t know much about.’ 

Inland towns, or those less well known, required less direct routes. 
Thus parcels for Charlottesville, Virginia, went first to New York, 
thence by steamer to Richmond, and the last lap was presumably made 
by rail.“* Consignments to Natchez and Vicksburg followed the usual 
route, New York to New Orleans, where they were delivered to local 
booksellers for transshipment, again by steamer, up the Mississippi. 
Books for Jackson, Mississippi, followed the same route to Vicksburg 
where a rail connection carried them to their destination.“* When con- 
trasted with the growing network of railway lines in the North, methods 
of southern transportation seem cumbersome and inefficient. Perhaps 
the marvel is that the South bought as many books as it did from 
Ticknor and Fields, rather than that it bought so few. 

Concern thus far has been with the volume and methods of purchase. 

© To J. S. Waters, Baltimore, October 21, 1851, ibid., Ill, 316. 

*! Despite the railway to Wilmington, shipments were ptobably by sea. New York 
steamers made Mobile a port of call en route to New Orleans, and Norfolk en route to 
Richmond. How books reached Montgomery is uncertain, as no rail connections from 
Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., existed in 1860. Detailed study of the coastwise trade is 
needed. Inadequate information is in T. C. Purdy, ‘Report on Steam Navigation in the 
United States,” in U. S. Census Office, Tenth Census: 1880, Vol. IV, Transportation 


(Washington, 1883), 653-724. 


*2 To J. S. Waters, Baltimore, October 11, 1853, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
ee 

48 To C. P. McKennie and Son, Charlottesville, Va., September 12, 1854, sbid., V, 409. 

* To Jackson Warner, Natchez, September 25, 1852, sbid., IV, 220; to J. G. and J. B. 
Morey, Jackson, Miss., September 18, 1854, sbid., V, 418. 
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Is there any indication of specific books sent South? Unfortunately the 
great majority of invoices has not been preserved. Accounts usually 
read merely ‘For Mdse”’ or ‘For Sunds.”” Yet despite this, some infor- 
mation on the books the South received is available. 

It was the custom of Ticknor and Fields to send to booksellers a 
certain number of copies of each new publication as it issued fresh 
from the presses. These copies might be returned if they did not sell; 
but except for those works of purely Boston interest, or, in the case of 
the South, those weeded out to protect sensitive southern susceptibilities 
about abolition, the system did mean that the South had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring all the new publications of Ticknor and Fields 
American and British authors. The number so sent was frequently 
small, usually only four or six copies, though the amount depended 
entirely on the size of the establishment. Yet when the firm suggested 
to a Norfolk bookseller that he take six to ten copies,*’ one senses that 
was a larger quantity than customary. Indeed the size of shipments was 
so small that Ticknor often withheld delivery to the southern book- 
seller until he could make a joint shipment with other Boston or New 
York publishers.” 

Books by American authors had only a modest sale in the South. 
The record for Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Kavanagh, issued in 
1849, is virtually complete. Seventy-five copies were sold in Washing- 
ton, and fifty copies each in Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans.“’ 
By comparison, the South fell far behind the purchases of the growing 
Ohio Valley. The population of New Orleans, though it was approxi- 
mately the same as Cincinnati’s in 1850, received only two-fifths as 
many copies as the Ohio metropolis; Charleston, with a population 
approximately that of Louisville, purchased only one-half as many as 
went to Kentucky.** The same meagerness of purchase appears with 

*° To Vickery and Griffiths, Norfolk, August 8, 1853, bid., V, 9. 

*6 For example, to B. M. Norman, New Orleans, May 31, 1849, shid., 1, 460; to J. C. 


Morgan, New Orleans, December 11, 1851, sbid., II], 375; to John Russell, Charleston, 
August 30, 1852, sbid., IV, 157. 


#7 Ticknor and Fields Ledgers (Houghton Library, Harvard University), Vol. B, pp. 
294, 584, 585, 587. 

** For the comparison, see Tryon, “Ticknor and Fields’ Publications in the Old 
Northwest,” Joc. cit., 602-603. 
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other titles. In 1850 but twenty copies of The Scarlet Letter went to 
Baltimore.** In 1851, though seventy-five copies of The Golden Legend 
were shipped to Baltimore, only two copies reached Savannah.” In 
1852 fifty copies of The Blithedale Romance were ordered in New 
Orleans but only six in Savannah, twelve in Charleston, and thirty in 
Baltimore.** Perhaps the South found in history a literary fare more 
to its liking; at least the sale of twenty copies of such a work as Ben 
Perley Poore’s The Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe in 1848 in Balti- 
more was strikingly large.” 

There are strong indications that southerners preferred English 
writers to American. When it is learned, for example, that fifty copies 
of Alexander Smith’s Poems were purchased in 1853 in Raleigh,” a 
number which only large urban areas equaled, some basis for the 
belief is evident. In one respect, however, the South displayed an in- 
terest keener in proportion to its population than any other section of 
the nation, namely, in the purchase of imported English editions and 
editions in fine bindings. Ticknor and Fields made a specialty of both 
and from the South came repeated requests for catalogue lists.** Since 
these works, in bindings of half calf, full calf, and morocco, and 
subject to heavy import duties, cost at retail from seven to ten dollars, 
the conclusion is fairly obvious that if the South did not buy many 
books, what it did purchase was in format of a high quality. 

While Ticknor and Fields were primarily publishers of fine litera- 
ture, in common with their brethren in the trade they also ventured 
into religious, school, and medical books. Of the first two classifications 
southerners showed little interest in the Boston output. The noted 
Unitarian Book of Common Prayer According to the Use of King’s 
Chapel, Boston and the accompanying Book of Hymns of Samuel 


* Ticknor and Fields Ledgers, Vol. B, pp. 294, 334. 

© [bid., 334, 389, 500. 

51 Tbid., 412, 441, 500; also to J. C. Morgan, New Orleans, July 8, 1852, in Ticknor 
and Fields Letter Books, IV, 67. 

52 Ticknor and Fields Ledgers, Vol. B, p. 294. 

58 To W. L. Pomeroy, Raleigh, August 25, 1853, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
V, 23. 


*4 For example, to A. Morris, Richmond, October 18, 1851, ibid., III, 308; to 5.2, 
Waters, Baltimore, January 13, 1853, ibid., IV, 389. 
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Longfellow and Samuel Johnson, found few sales outside of Savan- 
nah.” Textbooks fared little better though the publishers had high 
hopes. To a Washington superintendent of schools the firm wrote: 
We have forwarded on your suggestion a supply of [school }books. The Bum- 
stead series [of Readers} is used exclusively in the Boston primary school & in 
Lowell & other New England towns. The Palmer series [of Readers] is unsur- 
passed anywhere . . . [also} Good's Bk of Nature, Russell & Murdoch [a text 
on elocution} & La Porte {four volumes of French texts}. Submit them to the 
inspection of your Board.** 

There are no records, however, of extended sales. Except to declare 
that the La Porte ‘‘series is used in the Universities of Cambridge, 
Hanover, and Virginia, as well as in many other colleges’*’—the 
“other colleges” possibly explaining the occasional sales in Athens, 
Georgia—few Ticknor texts went South. No enterprise could over- 
come the lack of a southern school system. 

Medical treatises were a different matter. Vigorous promotion in the 
form of complimentary copies to editors for review and extensive ad- 
vertising in such periodicals as the Charleston Medical Journal and the 
Southern Medical Journal** brought repeated orders, though the retail 
prices were as high as two to five dollars. Most frequently listed in 
the invoices were Walter Channing's Treatise on Etherization in Child- 
birth (1848), the translation by Drs. F. E. Oliver and W. W. Morland 
of Auguste F. Chomel’s Elements of General Pathology (1848), Daniel 
Oliver's First Lines of Physiology (3rd ed. 1844), Richard U. Piper's 
Operative Surgery Illustrated (1852), and Isaac Ray's Treatise on the 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity (1844) .*° An unconsciously macabre 
touch appeared when James T. Fields, in the spring of 1849, wrote to 
a bookseller in the plague-stricken city of New Orleans: “We are 
sending today . . . 50 cops. of Tardieu on Cholera for which you will 


55 To Rev. J. Allen Penniman, Savannah, November 11, 1851, tbid., ILI, 352 

56 To George J. Abbott, Washington, September 19, 1848, #bid., 1, 142. 

57 Boston Daily Advertiser, April 1, 1853. 

58 To John Russell, Charleston, August 30, 1852, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, 
IV, 157. 

% The references are widely scattered but Ticknor and Fields Ledgers, Vol. A, pp. 
225, 634, Vol. B, pp. 334, 407, 500, 661, give some examples. 
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no doubt find a ready sale... . We are giving you an extra discount 
& hope you order more." The hope was justified to the extent of four 
more copies sold.** Similar tactics in Charleston were less successful. 
Of twenty copies sent, fifteen were returned.” 

On two occasions Ticknor and Fields turned out unadulterated 
campaign biographies and the contrast of their reception in the South 
is interesting. In 1852 the firm’s distinguished, best-selling novelist, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, produced The Life of Franklin Pierce. As at- 
dent Whigs the partners may have had no great enthusiasm for the 
candidate, but as publishers of his campaign life they indulged in high 
expectations. The southern market was given special attention. The 
house directed the booksellers of Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Charleston, and New Orleans to insert advertisements of the work 
in “the best and most influential Democratic papers” of their respective 
cities through October.** Advertising circulars and as many as 150 
copies for editorial review added to the publicity. Large discounts, 
sometimes as high as 40 per cent, whetted the appetites of booksellers. 
The first thousand copies printed were sent to Washington and many 
more hundreds followed into the South, New Orleans alone purchasing 
225 volumes.” It could not be claimed that Hawthorne won the South 
to Pierce, but the work was certainly well-received and in November 
every southern state except Kentucky and Tennessee voted Democratic. 

It is significant that when, four years later, Ticknor and Fields issued 
Charles W. Upham’s Life, Explorations, and Public Services of John 
Charles Frémont, the firm made no effort to sell it in the South. No 


advertisement appeared, no “pushing’’ with the booksellers was at- 


6° To B. M. Norman, New Orleans, May 31, 1849, in Ticknor and Fields Letter 
Books, I, 460. 

61 Ticknor and Fields Ledgers, Vol. B, p. 584. 

62 Tbid., 587. 

63 To Cushing and Brother, Baltimore; to Taylor and Maury, Washington; to John 
Russell, Charleston; to A. Morris, Richmond; and to B. M. Norman, New Orleans, 
September 30, 1852, in Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, IV, 228-30. 

64 To Sidney Webster, Washington, September 9, 1852, sbid., IV, 172; to T. L. White; 
to J. C. Morgan; and to B. M. Norman, New Orleans, September 25, 1852, ibid., IV, 


221-23. 
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tempted, and, so far as can be determined, not a single copy of this 
Republican literature was sold below the Mason and Dixon line. 
Whether southerners read books or not, it would almost seem that 
at one time or another every literate adult among them wrote a book. 
Every year after 1848 saw a variety of manuscripts submitted to the 
Boston house for publication. They came from the larger urban centers 
like Savannah, New Orleans, Baltimore, and Mobile, and, so far had 
the name of Ticknor and Fields penetrated, from what can hardly have 
been more than villages, like Eatonton and Canoochee, Georgia, from 
Alexandria and Falls Church, Virginia, from Port Gibson, Mississippi, 
and St. Augustine, Florida. Mostly they were poems, for Ticknor and 
Fields were famous as the publishers of such, but whatever may have 
been their merits, they were refused with the stock phrase that the 
“pressure of business was too great.” Of these, the most interesting 
came from Henry Lawson of New Orleans in 1848, a translation of 
the Lusiads of Caméens.* At times, however, a work possessed such 
worth that the house was willing to place its imprint, and thus its 
approval, on southern authorship, but declined to assume any financial 
risk, fearing that sales would be meager. Such offers were generally 
rejected by writers because the format of Ticknor was too expensive. 


To print 1500 cops. of a vol. in the style of Tennyson's Poems, of say 270 
pages, will cost [you} about $375. Binding extra from 7¢ to 12¢ (in boards 
7¢; fine cloth 12¢). It will be about $75 less for 1000 cops., that is $300. The 
alterations in proof are extra & depend on the author. 

Yet so important to success was the imprint of Ticknor and Fields 
that on a few occasions southern writers undertook to bear the expense 
of publication. As early as 1848 James M. Legaré, then of Augusta, 
Georgia, paid $105.35 for the firm to publish, in a small edition of 
500 copies, his Orta-Undis and Other Poems.” About fifty copies were 
sold in Boston and fifty in New York, but the bulk of the edition— 


65 To Henry Lawson, New Orleans, November 29, 1848, fbid., I, 230. 

6 To William Baxter, Port Gibson, Miss., September 26, 1851, sbid., III, 268. 

67 Warren S. Tryon and William Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and 
Fields and their Predecessors, 1832-1858 (New York, 1948), A118b. The original manu- 
script volumes, including those later than 1858, are in the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 
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300 copies—was sent to Augusta and Charleston. It did not do well. 
A few months after publication the firm admitted that though it had 
“advertised the volume extensively [we] have not yet had much call 
for it,” and a year later, when the account was made up, the author 
received but $24.59. ‘We regret not selling more here [Boston] but it 
is not from want of effort on our part.’’®* 

Under the same condition, and with much the same result, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, of Charleston, negotiated in 1854 for the publica- 
tion of his Poems. In the previous year he had visited Boston, ap- 
parently the guest of Longfellow, who had introduced him to Fields. 
Despite these pleasant preliminaries, the firm hesitated and on No- 
vember 10, 1854, Fields wrote to Longfellow: “I have looked over the 
bard of Charleston and his poems, and find his singing robes (which 
seem to have been made of fig leaves scantily supplied) so utterly 
inadequate to cover him that we must decline sending him into our 
cold climate in his almost naked condition." None the less the print- 
ing of an edition of 532 copies was begun on November 19, at a cost 
to the author of $186.42." It, too, was disposed of largely in the South 
—fifty copies went to Charleston**—but how extensive was the sale 
the record does not reveal. The poet was obviously not dissatisfied, 
however, for in 1859 he negotiated for a small edition of his Avolio... 
with Poems, Lyrical, Miscellaneous, and Dramatic, and at the same 
time paid for the publication by the firm of the Poems of his friend, 
Henry Timrod.”* 

On the other hand, Ticknor and Fields thought so highly of the 
works of Severn T. Wallis of Baltimore and Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 
Ritchie of Richmond that the firm published them at its own risk. The 
negotiations for Wallis’ volume, Spain, Her Institutions, Politics, and 

68 Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, I, 7, 8, 31, 447. 

*® Leishman A. Peacock, “Edwin Percy Whipple; a Biography, 1819-1886" (Ph.D. 


dissertation, Pennsylvania State College, 1942), 146. 

7° James T. Fields to Henry W. Longfellow, November 10, 1854, in Fields Collection 
(Huntington Library). 

71 Tryon and Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, B8&6b. 

72 To John Russell, Charleston, November 25, 1854, in Ticknor and Fields Letter 
Books, V, 495. 


78 Ticknor and Fields Cost Books, Vol. C, p. 118. 
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Public Men, commenced in August, 1852, though innumerable delays 
extended the date of publication to February, 1853. Wallis received 
10 per cent on the retail price of one dollar and the publishers printed 
1,500 copies. Its success was only moderate. After two and a half years, 
100 copies had been given away for book reviews and 990 copies sold. 
The publishers confessed that there was no longer any demand for the 
remainder.”* 

Mrs. Ritchie's books were more hospitably received. Her Autobiog- 
raphy of an Actress; ov, Eight Years on the Stage, by wide advertise- 
ment in special circulars and ‘‘shew bills,’’ by the glamor of her 
material, and, perhaps, the slight aura of the improper in her personal 
life,”® achieved a nation-wide reputation. The first edition was launched 
on December 31, 1853, with a printing of 2,500 copies. Not until the 
following April, when seven editions had been issued, totaling 18,000 
volumes, was the market satisfied.** This phenomenal sale encouraged 
the publishers to re-issue Mrs. Ritchie's P/ays—''Armand” and 
“Fashion” —in small editions in March, and again in June, 1855." 
In December of that year, her Mimic Life; or, Before and Behind the 
Curtain was published in a first, large printing of 10,300 copies. Of 
this, 8,000 copies were sold within twelve months and though the firm 
declared that it expected to dispose of the remainder, it did not con- 
template a further printing."* Mrs. Ritchie’s last work, Twin Roses, 
issued in 1857, enjoyed only one edition of 3,100 copies.”* Neverthe- 
less, between 1853 and 1857, this southern author had sold four books 

7 Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, IV, 147, 152-53, 183, 224, 275, 443; V, 107, 
391, 759. See also Tryon and Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, 
A26la. 

75 “What makes you publish Mrs. Mowatt’s book? Is it good? the report of her life 
in England is damned bad. Wonder how she'll get over the “Watts’ affair; of course it 
was purely Platonic.” Richard H. Stoddard to James T. Fields, September 16, 1853, in 
Fields Collection (Huntington Library). 

7 Tryon and Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, BSia, BS5Sa, 
B55c, B56a, B6la, B61b, B66a. There is valuable material in Marius Blesi, “The Life and 
Letters of Anna Cora Mowatt” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1938), but 
the figures on p. 310 and note are inaccurate. 

7 Tryon and Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, B103c, B112b. 


78 [bid., B133; Ticknor and Fields Letter Books, V, 887. 
7 Tryon and Charvat (eds.), The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, B224a. 
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to the publishers of Boston’s “mutual admiration society,” and had 
received in royalties $5,578.43 for the 32,100 volumes sold. 

By 1860, the connections of Ticknor and Fields with the South, if in 
proportions considerably less than with other sections, were distinctly 
worth maintaining and presaged even more profitable arrangements 
for the future. The Civil War brought all hopes to an end. As long 
as it was possible to ignore what was developing, the publishers, as 
good business men, did so. Like the Harpers, who confessed that they 
took no definite stand between 1857 and 1860 because of their book 
sales in the South,* Ticknor and Fields avoided politics. Indeed, the 
gravity of the situation was probably not recognized on either side. In 
1859, Fields was encouraging Charles Dickens to lecture in the United 
States, declaring, in what must be one of the worst prophecies of all 
time, that “there is no drawback, no commercial excitement or crisis, 
no political agitation; and that so favorable an opportunity . . . might 
not occur again in years and years.”"*' It has already been noted that 
Hayne and Timrod were both bringing out volumes of verse in Boston 
as though no crisis were at hand. 

As the shadows deepened in 1860 no great indication was reflected 
in the book trade. Though the number of book sales for the whole 
South dropped off slightly from the year preceding, the decline was not 
striking and in Baltimore, Washington, and New Orleans, orders 
actually increased. If the book trade is characteristic of business belief 
in general, it is evident that few considered the sectional strife would 
come to war. Even until April, 1861, sales for the most part were 
normal. Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, they vanished altogether. 

The Civil War meant to Ticknor and Fields the loss of a trade, 
annually worth about $10,000. It was a potential loss, however, for 
bills already contracted had for the most part been paid, since Ticknor 
and Fields had placed most of their accounts on a cash basis after the 
Panic of 1857. With the severance of the southern states from the 
Union, Ticknor and Fields recorded as lost $4,701.17.** Since the sales 

8 Harper, The House of Harper, 177-89. 


81 John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1872-1874), II, 298. 
*2 Ticknor and Fields Ledgers, Vol. D, passim. 
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in 1860-1861 had amounted to something over $10,000 it would appear 
that about half the accounts due were uncollected. As northern armies 
advanced, however, contacts with booksellers were occasionally re- 
newed. Within a few months of the seizure of New Orleans, Ticknor 
and Fields sold to Thomas White, the bookseller, books to the value 
of $109.47. Though the amount was small compared to prewar pur- 
chases, it was sufficiently surprising to sell anything under the circum- 
stances. With the cessation of hostilities, some of the amounts due 
four years earlier were collected. Undoubtedly most of the southern 
booksellers were bankrupt and out of business by 1865 but a few 
survived and prepared to meet their former debts. Thus was added 
the notation to the $161.81 account of West and Johnson, Richmond, 
“Memo. Jan. 1, 1866. They agree to pay 20%,” and to the $162.20 
account of Bloomfield, Steel and Company, New Orleans, ‘Memo. 
Aug. 1865. They are prepared to pay in yearly installments [with 
interest] the amount of $210.87 in 5 years.’** In all, Ticknor and Fields 
seemed to have recovered $1,200. Actual losses, therefore, amounted 
to approximately one-third of the amounts due in 1861.** Thus came 
to an end the promising economic and intellectual connection of south- 
ern readers and a northern publisher, not soon to be renewed, for in 
the clash of arms and reconstruction, the gentler arts of peaceful citizens 
found no incentive. 


83 [bid., 337, 375. 


*4 Ibid., passim. Ledger E has not survived and it is impossible to verify the state- 
ment with complete accuracy. 





The Presidential Ambitions of 
John C. Calhoun, 1844-1848 


By JosEPH G. RAYBACK 


Historians have long recognized that John C. Calhoun, like Henry 
Clay, was an eager aspirant for the presidency throughout most of his 
political life. There were times in his career when Calhoun indignantly 
denied his ambitions—denials which convinced many of his close 
contemporaries and some of his biographers—but there is no doubt 
today that at least twice in his lifetime, in 1824 and again in 1844, he 
made open efforts to win the most coveted office of the Republic. Best 
known, perhaps, and most significant of his efforts was his campaign 
to win the Democratic nomination in 1844, a race from which he with- 
drew a year before its possible consummation when he discovered that 
the strength of his political arch-enemy, Martin Van Buren, was too 
great to permit victory. His disappointment was no doubt assuaged both 
by his appointment as John Tyler's secretary of state and by the defeat 
of Van Buren’s candidacy at Baltimore, but neither event could fully 
compensate for his own loss—a permanent loss, it appeared, since by 
the winter of 1844-1845 Calhoun’s health was broken. His ambitions 
in the future would have to be submerged; he could hardly consider 
another race. 

In spite of his health, Calhoun made one more attempt. His biog- 
raphers have given little consideration *v that last effort; they have 
recognized the ambitions of his friends, but they have sunk his own 
aspirations in statecraft—in the myth that he placed his country and 
the interests of the South above self.‘ There is much evidence to belie 

1 See Gaillard Hunt, John C. Calhoun (Philadelphia, 1908); Hermann E. von Holst, 
Jobn C. Calhoun (Boston, 1882); William M. Meigs, The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun 
(2 vols., New York, 1917). Meigs is the only one of the old biographers who in any 
way qualifies this attitude. See Arthur Styron, The Cast-lron Man: John C. Calhoun and 


American Democracy (New York, 1935), 268, for a more recent hint at presidential 
ambitions in this period. 
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that conclusion—evidence which reveals that through much of Polk's 
administration Calhoun still had his eye on the White House. Indeed, 
almost before the ballots had been counted in the 1844 election Cal- 
houn’s strategy for the next campaign had become evident. His political 
friends, of course, recognized the game at once—as James H. Hammond 
revealed when he instructed one wavering votary to do nothing that 
would “prevent Mr. Calhoun from getting control of the [incoming} 
administration . . . and securing the succession.’* Calhoun’s enemies 
were equally quick to discern the presidential move in the making. One 
Ohio Whig reported in December, 1844, that there would be “‘a great 
contest between the Calhoun and old Van Buren factions of the party” 
to secure control of the “loaves and fishes’ of Polk’s administration.’ 
Van Buren’s correspondents made the report more specific. The Texas 
issue, they indicated, was going to be agitated to keep Calhoun in the 
cabinet ‘in order to prepare for accession in 1848.’"* Southern foes like 
D. I. McCord of South Carolina also recognized the plan. His reaction 
was one of despair. “I presume,” he wrote Hammond, that Calhoun 
will be the next ‘president of these United States. . . . 1s this millstone 
to hang around our necks until we sink to the bottom never to rise? 
In God's name why not let the Democrats of the North have [Silas} 
Wright or anybody else, if they will concede our principles to us. 
‘Principles not men’ should now be the watchword of the whole South; 
but the owner of this plantation will not have it so.’” 

The plan, as both friend and foe seemed to divine, was to keep 

2 James H. Hammond to William McDuffie, December 27, 1844, in Hammond Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). See also James A. Seddon to Robert 
M. T. Hunter, November 16, 1844, in Charles H. Ambler (ed.), Correspondence of 
Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876 (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1916, 
Vol. Il, Washington, 1918), 73. 

8Sam Vinton to William Greene, December 15, 1844, in L. Belle Hamlin (ed.), 
“Selections from the William Greene Papers,” Quarterly Publication of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1906-1926), XIV (1919), 19. 

*John Fairfield to Martin Van Buren, December 21, 1844, in Van Buren Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). See also John M. Niles to Van Buren, 
December 30, 1844, sbid.; Niles to Gideon Welles, December 24, 1844, in Welles Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); W. S. Holabird to Niles, November 


20, 1844, shid. 
*D. I. McCord to Hammond, December 12, 1844, in Hammond Papers. 
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Calhoun at the helm of the state department in Polk's cabinet, from 
which position he could steer the administration toward a support of 
his candidacy in the next quadrennial contest. The plan went awry. 
James K. Polk was too positive a character to accept the guidance of a 
mayor of the palace; besides, he owed Calhoun little, and he had other 
pressing political debts to pay. The state department was given to 
James Buchanan; Calhoun was offered the ministry at the Court of 
St. James. Calhoun graciously thanked Polk for the offer, but refused 
the post in London and departed for South Carolina to tend his greatly 
neglected private affairs. Few, if any, breathed a sigh of relief. It was 
well known, despite private denials,° that the Carolinian was disap- 
pointed. As Daniel Webster informed his son, a considerable degree 
of dissatisfaction had been revealed over Polk's cabinet arrangements. 
“At the head of the aggrieved, stands Mr. Calhoun. . . . [He} makes 
no secret of his feelings, as to the manner in which it has seemed fit 
to others, that he should relinquish the seals of office. He thinks that 
manner, unkind, discourteous, & even decidedly disrespectful.” While 
Webster did not feel that the Carolinian’s grievance was significant— 
since “Mr. Calhoun’s area’’ was a ‘‘very, small one’’—down in South 
Carolina there was less sanguinity. James M. Walker informed Ham- 
mond that Calhoun had been ‘deeply wounded.” He had asked all 
men ‘to be quiet for the present. He will neither aid nor oppose the 
administration until they accept or reject his allegiance. In other words 
we are expected to kick up a ‘damned fuss generally.’ ’’* There were 
others who viewed the future with foreboding. Joseph Gray, editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, gave voice to their feelings when he de- 
clared: 


Mr. Calhoun leaves the Cabinet, leaves Washington, and leaves his friends, 
without uttering one word of complaint, but he also leaves without a word of 
commendation. This very silence is ominous. It is idle to suppose that he retires 
from a field of thirty years labor, where his ambition has figured incessantly, 

® See John C. Calhoun to Hunter, March 26, 1845, in Ambler (ed.), Hunter Corre- 
spondence, 75-77. 

7 Daniel Webster to Fletcher Webster, March 12, 1845, in Writings and Speeches of 
Daniel Webster (18 vols., Boston, 1903), XVI, 431. 

8 James M. Walker to Hammond, March 22, 1845, in Hammond Papers. 
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and with a vigor and perseverance unknown in the history of any other man, 
to the solitude and simplicity of private life without casting a “long and linger- 
ing look behind.’ 


The length of that lingering look was no doubt prolonged by the 
activities of his friends. On his way home Calhoun was entertained at 
a private dinner in Richmond, Virginia, where, as was the custom, a 
number of toasts were offered; three of the alcoholic testimonials ex- 
pressly named him as the “candidate for '48."*° Nor did the matter 
end there. During the first few months of his retirement there was 
much discussion among his friends as to his future course of action. 
He was offered much advice, often contradictory, but with only one 
object—his elevation to the presidency. Duff Green, peripatetic editor 
of Calhoun organs, suggested a movement to organize the South as a 
unit against the tariff. ‘This is not the time for inaction,” he main- 
tained. “Bold, decided, uncompromising support of your measures and 
an unsparing war on your enemies is your true policy, whether you 
look to yourself or the country.’"** On the other hand, a small Charles- 
ton gathering, as Dixon H. Lewis, senator from Alabama, reported, 
suggested that his best course ‘for the present,” was to remain in pri- 
vate life.* In the same period indications that elements in various parts 
of the South were ready to support him in the future appeared in his 
correspondence."* 

What Calhoun thought of the advice or the testimonials is unknown. 
In mid-May, however, he revealed that his own ambitions for himself 
coincided with those of his friends. He was most decidedly still a can- 
didate for the presidency. He even had a plan to achieve that goal— 
which he revealed in a letter to an unidentified recipient, perhaps 
Richard K. Crallé, editor of the Lynchburg Virginian: 

® Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, March 26, 1845. 

10 Meigs, Calhoun, Il, 286. 

11 Duff Green to Calhoun, March 26, 1845, in Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. 
Brooks (eds.), Correspondence Addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849 (American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1929, Washington, 1930), 288-89. 

12 Dixon H. Lewis to Calhoun, May 9, 1845, sbid., 293-94. 

18 Robert G. Scott to Calhoun, April 27, 1845, in J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), Corre- 


spondence of John C. Calhoun (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, 
Vol. II, Washington, 1900), 1034. 
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The first point at present is to develop in a proper way our determination 
not to yield to the dictation of a Convention, and through the office holders and 
office seekers, the rights secured to the people of the U[nited} States by the 
Constitution to elect the Chief Magistrate. For that purpose after full consulta- 
tion by correspondence with our Virginia friends, a pamphlet ought to be put 
out, stating our ground and the reasons for it in opposition to a Convention. 
It should appear in Virginia and be prepared by [Robert M. T.} Hunter, 
{James A.} Seddon, or some talented friend there. 

A letter from you to [Robert G.} Scott, would put the thing in motion. On 
its appearance, the Southern papers should be out in motion to attract public 
attention to the subject and in due time, the Southern Review[,} the Literary 
Messenger and Bronson’s Review should contain articles, of which the pamphlet 
should be the subject. When the publick mind in the South is sufficiently 
{prepared} for it, then my friends if they should choose to present my name as 
the peoples candidate in opposition to the Convention Candidate may do it 
with success, provided they determine to nail the Colours to the mast. If we 
are resolute and determined, the office holders and office seekers will succumb. 
They are a compromising race. With them a half loaf is better than none; and 
prospect of success is better than no prospect. In no other way, be assured my 
friend, can we succeed. The mercernary corp will never permit power to be put 
in my hands, if they can elect another. That is fixed, but had rather see me 
elected than an opponent from whom they can have nothing to hope. That is 
the philosophy of the whole affair. We can only succeed by showing them, that 
I am the only man of the party who can be elected, which we can easily do if 
our Virginia friends choose to take the stand, early and firmly. Without it, 
establishing newspapers, travelling and every other thing is in vain. Indeed if I 
am to travel I would greatly prefer to do it openly as the candidate of the 
people and the Constitution; and under invitation from them to meet them in 
that character... . 

Such are my views. If you concur, you can do much to execute them. Write 
at once to Scott, [Franklin H.} Elmore, {James} Hamilton and such other 
friends at other points, as you may think judicious. 

Elmore should call a small meeting of our friends in Charleston and place 
the subject before them in extenso, and organize a systematic movement be- 
ginning at a few important points, and address our friends in Richmond as the 
Organ of the meeting on the subject of preparing and issuing a pamphlet. 
What is wanted is action, action, action; quiet and still but wide spread and 
efficient action, among those you ought to unite. I would add Elmore of Ef{ast} 
New Orleans and Redwood {sic} Fisher of Cincinnati. . . . 

You are at liberty in your correspondence if you should think proper to use 
my name, and give such extracts from what I have written to you on the subject 
as you may think proper.’* 


14 Calhoun to [?]}, May 16, 1845, in Ambler (ed.), Hunter Correspondence, 78. 
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What became of this plan is difficult to say. No pamphlet setting 
forth the reasons for opposition to a convention appeared in the next 
few months; no discussion of the situation spread through the southern 
press. For a while there was even a tendency to desert the Carolinian’s 
banner. On June 1, Duff Green reported from Washington that many 
of Calhoun’s friends were showing a tendency to rally on John McLean, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court.’ Gradually, almost impercep- 
tibly, however, a Calhoun movement began to appear. Early in June 
Joel R. Poinsett indicated in a letter to Van Buren that “the spirit 
which stalked abroad over this land in 1830-32” was again to be “con- 
jured up.” “It appears to me,” he declared, “that preparations are 
making to agitate the state and to extend the flame over the South. 
The object of these men is first to realize by any means their ambitious 
projects, and to secure power over the whole country, and next when 
they have hope of succeeding with the federal government to destroy 
the union and erect on its ruins a southern confederacy. . . . They can 
only be conciliated by a cordial, open and undivided support of their 
candidate for the succession.”"** At almost the same time Calhoun was 
himself showing signs of pleasure over the situation in Virginia, where 
he believed that the power of Thomas Ritchie—whose policy had been 
to concede southern principles to gain the co-operation of Pennsylvania 
and New York on election day—had been broken. “The state [of 
Virginia},’" Calhoun told Thomas G. Clemson, “may now be said to 
be under the control of our friends; young men of talents, decision and 
integrity, who are on good terms with Mr. Ritchie, but not under his 
control. They are resolved to oppose him, if he should refuse to sustain 
our principles, and policy, which he will not do, should he find it will 
place him in a minority in the State, as it certainly would with their 
opposition. I hope for much from this state of things.””’ 

Further evidence of activity did not appear that summer, but by early 


18 Green to Calhoun, June 1, 1845, in Boucher and Brooks (eds.), Correspondence 
Addressed to Calhoun, 296-97. 

16 Joel R. Poinsett to Van Buren, June 2, 1845, in Van Buren Papers. 

17 Calhoun to Thomas G. Clemson, June 7, 1845, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Corre- 
spondence, 663-64, 
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autumn of 1845 positive indications of a Calhoun boom were revealed 
in the upper seaboard area. From Baltimore, Robert Beale reported 
that the Polk policy of proscription was turning attention to Calhoun. 
“All the Tyler men are for you, and the disappointed and to be disap- 
pointed Polk men are for you—this last convention has made the 
Politicians and the people sick of conventions. . . . Very strong feelings 
are getting up in this city and in the lower counties of this state both 
with the young whigs and Democrats in our favour.” From Virginia, 
Crallé reported that Calhoun was gaining strength every day. Even the 
Whigs, now that they had thrown over Clay, were “destined” to rally 
around the Carolinian’s banner. As autumn wore into winter and spring 
—a period during which Calhoun attended the Memphis convention 
and returned to his old seat in the Senate—the boom spread in both 
directions from its Virginia center. Fernando Wood in New York City 
added his name to the growing list of supporters among the “young 
democracy” of the Empire State. Georgia friends, feeling that they 
held a balance of power in both parties, began to urge a public an- 
nouncement of his pretensions as an independent candidate. Calhoun’s 
speeches on the Oregon issue—designed to prevent the administration 
from taking an uncompromising stand on the boundary—appeared to 
deepen the sentiment in his favor.’* Upon these evidences of support 
Calhoun made no comment except to affirm privately, in January, 1846, 
that he had not renounced his pretensions to the presidency." 

It was during the following summer, autumn, and winter that his 
candidacy gathered its greatest strength. Reports of progress continued 
to filter in from his correspondents. The “true democracy” of New 
Haven, Connecticut, were Calhoun men, “looking forward impatiently 
to the next Presidential Campaign’; Pennsylvania preferred him to any 


18 Robert Beale to Calhoun, August 31, 1845; Edward J. Black to Calhoun, February 
22, 1846; Crallé to Calhoun, May 3, 1846; W. C. Daniell to Calhoun, April 2, 1846, 
in Boucher and Brooks (eds.), Correspondence Addressed to Calhoun, 303, 320, 343-44, 
338-40. Crallé to Calhoun, September 25, 1845; H. W. Conner to Calhoun, September 
28, 1845; Fernando Wood to Calhoun, December 26, 1845, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun 
Correspondence, 1052, 1056-57, 1066. 

'® Calhoun to James E. Calhoun, January 16, 1846, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Cor- 
respondence, 675. 
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other Democrat, provided he would accept the tariff; New York sup- 
porters—while they had no hope of carrying the state—thought that 
their influence in other areas was strong enough to throw the contest 
into the House of Representatives; Polk and Vice-President George 
M. Dallas, together with Robert J. Walker, John Y. Mason, and 
William L. Marcy of the cabinet would support him against Silas 
Wright, northern Democracy’s erstwhile champion—provided he did 
not break with the administration; Virginia had elected his supporter, 
Robert M. T. Hunter, as United States senator; the Tallahassee F/orid- 
ian urged an immediate nomination.” To these manifestations Cal- 
houn began to respond. The old political organizations were “worn 
out,” he wrote Henry A. S. Dearborn, “and the time has come when 
there ought to be a recast of parties better suited to the exigencies of 
the times. We want a real honest conservative party based on broad 
constitutional grounds.”** Both parties, he told Lewis S. Coryell, were 
“distracted and divided and disheartened.’** The Democratic party, 
he informed his daughter, would “be defeated at the next election 
for President, unless, as my friends think, they should rally on me.” 
By January, 1847, he confidently reported, “My friends think I never 
stood higher, or stronger than I now do. Time has justified the wisdom 
of my course. . . . I hold it to be now certain that there will be no more 
Baltimore nominations. . . . The Administration has been endeavoring 
to build up, through [Thomas Hart} Benton, the old Van Buren party, 
but all in vain. They will probably next try the [Lewis} Cass party, 
but, I think, with as little hope of success. We hold the balance, and it 
is felt.""** The month of January, 1847, however, was to mark the high 


2© Samuel Bishop to Calhoun, June 11, 1846; James B. Sawyer to Calhoun, July 10, 
1846, in Boucher and Brooks (eds.), Correspondence Addressed to Calhoun, 348-49, 
351-52. James Hamilton to Calhoun, October 12, 1846, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun 
Correspondence, 1090-91. Richmond Enquirer, January 16, 1847; Tallahassee Floridian, 
January 2, 1847. 

21 Calhoun to Henry A. S. Dearborn, July 2, 1846, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Cor- 
res pondence, 700. 

22 Calhoun to Lewis S. Coryell, November 7, 1846, sbid., 709-10. 

23 Calhoun to Mrs. Thomas G. Clemson, November 21, 1846, sbid., 713. 

24 Calhoun to Clemson, January 30, 1847, sbid., 717. 
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tide of his position. Thereafter, a series of events disastrous to his can- 
didacy slowly swept him into the ranks of the “also rans.” 

The first of the events was the Ten Regiment Bill—a measure for 
increasing the army to carry on the war with Mexico—which came up 
for vote in February, 1847. Calhoun, already at odds with Polk's ad- 
ministration, made a bitter attack upon the measure and helped in its 
defeat. A few days later the Washington Union printed an article, 
signed by “Vindicator,” and entitled “Another Mexican Victory.” It 
was a violent attack upon Calhoun. On the following day, Senator 
David L. Yulee of Florida, a Calhoun lieutenant, introduced resolu- 
tions to exclude the editors of the Unton—meaning Thomas Ritchie— 
from the floor of the Senate and the newspaper's reporters from the 
galleries. The resolutions passed when the senators from Florida and 
South Carolina, Calhoun included, joined the Whigs to make a major- 
ity. The event was a blunder. The Democratic press heaped a scathing 
denunciation upon Calhoun and his henchmen.” The Mobile Register 
castigated Yulee as a “worthy descendent of the Grand Turk’’;** in 
Georgia Calhoun was read out of the party.” From Virginia it was 
reported that Calhoun’s supporters were ‘seeking but an opportunity 
to make a respectable retreat.’’ Ritchie's expulsion was vigorously con- 
demned both by the state Democratic convention and by the party 
central committee. Anti-Calhoun candidates captured most of the 
Democratic congressional nominations and even where, as in the Rich- 
mond district, a known Calhounite was named, the local convention let 
it be known that it did not grant “any color of approval to the political 
course of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, or any pledge to support him for the 
presidency.”"** The tide had turned; without Virginia, Calhoun had no 

25 See Mobile Register, February 17, 20, March 1, 1847; Savannah Republican, March 
1, May 3, 1847; Washington Union, February 15, 1847; Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, 
February 24, 1847; Milo M. Quaife (ed.), Diary of James K. Polk during his Presidency, 
1845-1849 (4 vols., Chicago, 1910), II, 378. 

26 Mobile Register, February 25, 1847. 

27 Savannah Georgian, February 20, 1847. 

28 Baltimore Sun, February 19, 1847; Richmond Enquirer, February 26, March 19, 2%, 
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chance. The whole event was well summarized in Beverley Tucker's 
timely and apt characterization of the Carolinian: 


Mr. Cfalhoun} . . . is certainly an extraordinary man. A man of wonderful 
powers and profound political knowledge—but no statesman. A man of infinite 
address in his intercourse with individuals, but utterly without tact when he 
comes to deal with men in masses. . . . With the most upright intentions he 
cannot preserve his perpendicular for six months together: eager for public 
favor, he always finds out the most unpopular side of every question; and de- 
voted to consistency, shows it by always setting his face against the wind, let it 
blow from what quarter it may. . . . He is certainly the most unskillful leader 
of a party that ever wielded a truncheon.” 


Whether Calhoun was aware of the shift in his fortunes is not 
known. It was during this period—in the debate on the Ten Regiment 
Bill—that he publicly announced that he was no aspirant for the presi- 
dency, and never had been. ‘I would turn on my heel from the presi- 
dency,” he declared in the Senate. ‘The whole volume of my life shows 
me to be above that.’’*® His denial, however, came before the reaction 
to Ritchie's expulsion could have been known. It made no impression 
upon some South Carolinians. James H. Hammond ascribed the whole 
Ritchie affair to his presidential aspirations. “Calhoun has got on his 
high horse again,” he wrote his brother. “Desperate—factious—any- 
thing to revenge himself on those who will not run him for the presi- 
dency.’”** Whether Calhoun was or was not cognizant of this self-dealt 
blow to his own pretensions, however, does not matter. There was at 

29 Beverley Tucker to Hammond, March 13, 1847, in Hammond Papers. Tucker also 
declared: “Mr. C’s misfortune is a fixed idea concerning the presidency.” There was one 
person who revealed the joy of “I told you so.” Silas Wright in commenting on the 
Ritchie expulsion in a note to Van Buren declared that in his last letter to Ritchie, 
“written in the spring of 1844 to return to him a letter from Jefferson Randolph which 
he had enclosed to me,"’ he had stated that “the letter disclosed what was manifestly true 
to my mind, but what I did not suppose would be avowed, that the Texas question was 
the pretext, not the cause of abandoning you,’ and had “expressed the hope that neither 
you nor your friends, would ever return in kind the treatment thus received from the 
Virginia politicians, and especially from the Editor of the Richmond Inquirer, and added 


the confident belief that the time would come when Mr. Calhoun would recompense their 
services to him, at that important crisis, as he had ever recompensed those who had 


abandoned their real friends to serve him, when he ought not to be served.” Wright to 
Van Buren, April 14, 1847, in Van Buren Papers. 

8 See Von Holst, Calhoun, 287. 

$1 Hammond to Major M. C. M. Hammond, February 26, 1847, in Hammond Papers. 
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hand an issue which could be used either to recover his position, or to 
enhance it—depending upon his own evaluation of his fortunes. The 
issue was created by the second introduction of the Wilmot Proviso in 
February, 1847. 

There were many southerners who had revealed concern over the 
growing strength of ‘‘abolitionism’’ after 1844;** some, in alarm, had 
even written to Calhoun of an impending struggle between North and 
South,” and as early as the summer of 1845 Carolinians were urging 
the formation of an “ Anti-Abolition League’’ to unite the South against 
the danger.** Calhoun, champion of the slave-institution, had made no 
move in that direction; instead he had been formulating plans for an 
anti-convention campaign. After the first introduction of the Proviso 
in August, 1846, a few South Carolina newspapers revealed mild alarm, 
but even the Pendleton Messenger, reputed to be Calhoun’s organ, was 
at first inclined to dismiss the issue rather lightly. Later, it announced 
that the South would not yield an inch beyond the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, but that in itself was a rather moderate stand.** Calhoun 
did not reveal alarm. In fact he seemed pleased because “Wéilmot's 
proposition” would do much to disrupt both parties,’ perhaps to his 
own advantage. 

It was not until Congress convened in December, 1846, that Calhoun 
began to reveal an interest in the issue. ‘It is understood,” he informed 
his daughter, ‘that the North is united on Wilmot’s proposition to a 
man, and intend to act on it when the country [Mexico] is conquered. 
What is to come of this, time only can disclose. The present indication 
is, that the South will be united in opposition to the scheme. If they 
regard their safety they must defeat it even should the union be rent 

82 James Hamilton to Hammond, December 9, 1844; Armistead Burt to Hammond, 
December 20, 1844, sbid. 

88 Hammond to Calhoun, August 18, 1845, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Correspondence, 
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asunder.”"*’ But when the Proviso appeared for a vote in the Senate as 
a rider upon the House of Representatives’ Three-Million Bill, Calhoun 
had little to say about it beyond a warning to the effect that the South 
was not to be excluded from the territories.** Not until February 19, 
after the denunciations of Ritchie's expulsion became known, did Cal- 
houn make his a direct attack on the Proviso and its constitutionality 
in a series of now famous resolutions which declared the territories to 
be the joint and common property of the several states, and denied 
Congress the right to enact any law which would deprive the citizen 
of any state of the right to migrate with his property—including slave 
property—into those territories.** The resolutions were never brought 
to a vote, perhaps because the session ended too soon. 

By the close of the congressional session, however, much of the 
South was aflame. The Virginia legislature had approved “Calhoun’s 
propositions” so vigorously that for a while thereafter they were known 
as the “Virginia resolutions.’"*® In South Carolina the press, led by the 
fire-eating Charleston Mercury, called for action;*’ two days after his 
return to his native state, on March 9, 1847, Calhoun took over the 
leadership of a movement to unite the South in defense of its peculiar 
institution, and to advance his own aspirations. Before a meeting that 
filled ‘‘every nook and cranny” of the spacious New Theatre in Charles- 
ton to overflowing, he announced his program. He pointed out that 
after what had occurred in the previous year, it was ‘‘almost idiotic to 
doubt that a large majority of both parties in the non-slaveholding 
States,” had determined ‘to appropriate all the territories of the United 
States . . . to the entire exclusion of the slaveholding States.’’ He ad- 
mitted that the North had the numerical power to accomplish that 
purpose, but at the same time the South had ample means of defense. 
The Constitution was on its side, and there were many in the free states 
willing to defend the rights of slaveholders under that instrument. In 


87 Richard K. Crallé (ed.), Works of John C. Calhoun (6 vols., New York, 1854- 
1855), IV, 328. 

38 Thid., IV, 323. 

3° Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., 455 (February 19, 1847). 
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the existing situation, however, these friends would be overwhelmed 
in the struggle of northern parties to secure the abolitionists, whose 
support was necessary to achieve victory. But, he contended, “if we 
should act as we ought—if we by our promptitude, energy and unanim- 
ity, prove that we stand ready to defend our rights and maintain our 
perfect equality, as members of the Union, be the consequences what 
they may; and that the immediate and necessary effect of courting 
abolition votes by either party, would be to lose ours, a very different 
result would follow.” Those who were not inclined to violate the Con- 
stitution and who were not disposed to see the Union endangered 
would rally to the aid of the South. The northern parties who expected 
to secure the presidency through the assistance of the abolitionists 
would be forced to drop their courtship of that faction and align with 
the slave states. But how was this happy result to be consummated? 
Obviously not through the existing political system, for so intent were 
the parties in their struggle to secure the presidency that even slave- 
holding politicians were willing to see the wooing of the abolitionists 
continue if it meant control of government spoils. To accomplish their 
object southern states would have to absent themselves from the na- 
tional conventions where they were in a minority and could easily be 
outvoted by delegates determined to divest the South of its “just and 
equal rights in the public domain.” The safety of the slaveholding 
states rested on their unanimity in the coming presidential election; 
“all party distinctions” among southerners had to cease. Union on a 
single pro-slavery candidate would alone insure the security of the 
slave interests.** 

The initial response of the South to Calhoun’s proposal was one of 
enthusiastic approval. In South Carolina the Charleston Mercury, bell- 
wether of slavocracy’s journalistic flock, sounded the slogan of the 
movement: ‘We lend ourselves to no paltering with Wilmot provisos, 
nor the authors, nor the abettors, nor the accessories—nor with any 
who hold fellowship with those who would degrade the section we 


#2 See sbid., March 10, 23, 1847; Niles’ National Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), 
LXXII, 39, 73-74 (March 20, April 3, 1847). 
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live in and the institutions of our State." This would mean that the 
South must absent itself from the “convention caucuses” where the 
enemies of slavery would control a majority of delegates, would ‘‘take 
care that ¢heir nominee’ would represent “ther principles,” and would 
force the minority to ‘‘abide the decision.’** Throughout the Palmetto 
State carefully engineered public meetings called for a southern con- 
vention to unite the slave interests upon a common platform of resist- 
ance.** Plans were made to set up an organ in Washington which would 
“represent southern views on the subject of Slavery—Southern views 
of Southern Rights and Interests growing out of, and connected with 
this institution.”’*° 

Outside of South Carolina, reaction proved equally enthusiastic for a 
while. In May, Democratic conventions in Alabama and Georgia an- 
nounced their unqualified approval of the Calhoun doctrine.“ Governor 
Albert Gallatin Brown of Mississippi indicated that his state would op- 
pose co-operation with northern parties without a pledge that the candi- 
date selected would not only be sound on the slavery issue, “but beyond 
the taint of suspicion.’ In Florida the citizens of Madison County 
resolved, ‘That . . . for the protection of the institution of slavery, as 
now exists in the Southern States . . . we forget and forgive all former 
party distinctions and political differences among ourselves and unite 
upon one common ground as Southern Republicans, pledging our- 
selves, one to another, to support no man for political office unless he 
be true to the South on the subject of Slavery.’** From the same state 
came the editorial voice of the Tallahassee Journal nominating Calhoun 


as the candidate for the presidency best fit to represent southern 
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views.” So encouraging were all these reports that by mid-April, 1847, 
Calhoun was showing evident signs of pleasure. “The old Hunkers”— 
as he named his opposition in the Democratic party—had been de- 
stroyed. He was joyful over the fact that they could never again be 
“resuscitated” while he, who had ‘‘sustained the democratick party for 
the last ten years,” was unchanged.” 

But Calhoun’s joy was to be short-lived. Southern reaction to his pro- 
posal for united action on the slavery issue under the banner of a true 
champion of southern institutions, aroused his multifarious enemies. 
Many had long suspected that he was making a last effort to secure 
the presidency. Among them was President Polk, who several times 
during congressional sessions recorded his opinion that Calhoun’s presi- 
dential ambitions were “destroying him.’** Correspondents of Gideon 
Welles and of Judge John McLean echoed Polk's opinion.** Occasion- 
ally the charge had been made public. ‘Veritas,’ Washington chroni- 
cler for the Boston Atlas, declared in the summer of 1846: 


Mr. Calhoun . . . has foresworn all Conventions. He denounces them, as 
packed juries, or the slaves of Cabals, unworthy any confidence or respect. He 
will be presented as an independent candidate, under the expectation that the 
election will be thrown into the House of Representatives, and that the Whigs 
will then unite upon him, in preference to a more ultra partisan, when their 
own candidate cannot be chosen. 


For the most part, however, suspicions of Calhoun’s ambitions had 
not been uttered publicly. Even the Ritchie expulsion had brought only 
a few charges like those of the Raleigh North Carolina Standard, which 
attributed the affair to Calhoun’s plans to secure the presidency.” 
Southern unity, combined with an anti-convention bias, however, was 
a different matter. Suspicion was confirmed. Down in South Carolina, 
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the poet William Gilmore Simms and former Governor James H. 
Hammond exchanged what was perhaps the most penetrating analysis 
of Calhoun’s proposals. Simms wrote that he had “no doubts of Mr. 
Calhoun’s honesty,” but he believed that “he was the victim of such a 
passionate idea of the Presidency . . . that his philosophy and all his 
principles readily yielded to the leading objects of his soul, and his 
ingenuity enabled him to make a plausible case out of all his incon- 
sistencies.”” There was, as Simms observed, a “remarkable contradic- 
tion between the constant and scornful denunciation of the presidential 
chair for the last 20 years by him and his followers, as an object of 
interest and importance, and the sudden change to a policy by which 
we are instructed (the Tariff & Int[ernal} Imp[rovements} being no 
longer available as pretexts) that the Presidency is the question—the 
interest paramount to all others. His scheme, as propounded at the 
Charleston meeting, means, if anything, that the South should organize 
a party for itself, all other interests merging in that of slavery, to the 
exclusion and defiance of the north . . . a proposition which at once 
forces a corresponding organization upon the North—a result which 
leaves us in rather worse condition than before. Any man with one 
idea so deeply fixed as to become with him a passion, must necessarily 
be demented, wherever that idea becomes the object of consideration. 
. . . | wrote you six months ago that'this game was to be tried, that of 


bringing the election into the House.” Hammond's reply was in the 
same vein: 


I perceive you take precisely the same view of Mr. Calhoun’s Charleston Speech 
that I do. It is indeed but a development of his true motives for splitting off 
from the administration which everybody must have seen clearly from the first, 
since there never has been any doubt about them perceptible to me. And does 
it not seem that he must be actually demented to attempt such a game as this— 
thus to tamper with the great interests of the country and above all . . . of 
the South for the vile purpose of throwing himself into the House as one of 
the three highest Presidential candidates ?°* 


The nation’s press was neither so analytical nor so unkind, but their 


54 William Gilmore Simms to Hammond, [March ?], 1847; Hammond to Simms, 
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reaction was the same;** Calhoun was the victim of presidential ambi- 
tions, and his policy, as the Washington Union declared, looked ‘“‘to his 
own views, to his own aspirations, to the gratification of the ruling 
passion of his life.”** Many southern journals, like the Jackson Missis- 
sippian, were scathing in their denunciation of the Squire of Fort Hill 
for “courting collision upon this deprecated, awful and monstrous” 
slavery issue.” Others, like the more moderate Tallahassee Floridian, 
declared that they could see no necessity for the creation of a southern 
party. “We do not see the benefit to be derived ....The whigs and 
democrats are already united on this [slavery] question. When the 
North attempts to force the Wilmot Proviso upon the South, she will 
find that men of all parties stand ready to resist her movement, and 
that she will not flinch from their duty. She knows this. As we are 
indissolubly united on this point, what are we to gain by surrendering 
all our other cherished principles and forming a party, based alone, 
on opposition to the North... . For ourselves, we are not yet ready to 
give up our democratic creed.” 

Along with such public criticism, Calhoun began to receive private 
reports that his third party dreams were hopeless. From Talladega, 
Alabama, Alexander Bowie, former chancellor of the state, wrote in 
April, 1847, ‘There is no political event we desire more than to see 
you elevated to the presidency 





yet, with your known principles and 
feelings, we scarcely believe such an event to be possible.” By the end 
of summer, Joseph W. Lesesne, writing from Mobile, confirmed the 
earlier judgment and expressed the hope that “the fearful torper we 
witness all around us arises from the base fear and baser treachery of 
those who pretend to act as our centinels and guides.” With the press 


in the hands of the regular organization, the people could not be 
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aroused to the necessity of forming a third party.” In Georgia, too, 
Calhoun was told, the great mass of Democrats were strongly inclined 
“to their old ways of temporizing with principles, and postponing 
necessary, and ultimately inevitable issues.”"*' But the greatest blow to 
Calhoun’s ambitions came from Virginia whence the usually optimistic 
Crallé announced early in April that it was “much to be doubted... 
whether the naked issues involved in the Wilmot Proviso would, of 
themselves, suffice to overthrow the despotism of Party."** An under- 
current of opposition developed even in South Carolina. From the 
Whigs and the sprinkling of old Van Buren men like Joel R. Poinsett,” 
counteraction could be expected, but they were too insignificant in 
number to create a serious obstacle. It was the friends of former Gover- 
nor Hammond who provided the chief resistance to Calhoun’s ambi- 
tions. Among this faction, the organization of a third party was con- 
sidered “utterly abominable,” the most ‘‘fatal in the long list of 
blunders” that the South had already committed, the most certain 
method of destroying the entire institution of slavery.” 

Indeed, it was this attitude, held throughout much of the South, 
that halted the development of Calhoun’s campaign. Even such politic- 
ally unconscious characters as General Zachary Taylor recognized the 
danger. “I should not be surprised,” he informed John J. Crittenden, 
“if Mr. Calhoun & his friends, take a course in regards the question 
of Slavery, which may have the effect of uniting the people of the non- 
Slaveholding States, on a candidate for the presidency from some one 
of said States; if so, the question as to who is to succeed Mr. Polk in 

6° Joseph W. Lesesne to Calhoun, August 21, 1847, in Boucher and Brooks (eds.), 
Corres pondence Addressed to Calhoun, 391. 
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friends. See William H. Hull to Howell Cobb, May 22, 1846, in Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), 
Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb (American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, Vol. Il, Washington, 1913), 79. 
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[18}49 will be settled, the free States having the majority of the vot- 
ers.""*° With such a fear running through the South, it was not amazing 
to see Calhoun’s fortunes fade rapidly in the summer of 1847. Elements 
close to him in South Carolina continued their agitation for a southern 
convention,” and Calhoun himself urged that the issue be forced upon 
the North,” but the buoyant feeling was gone. By June, Calhoun’s 
earlier animation had given way to despondency. “All that remains for 
me,” he despairingly informed Duff Green, “is to finish my course 
with consistency and propriety.” The obstacles to his success were too 
great to overcome.” 

Even before the Carolinian had recognized defeat—indeed, a factor 
contributing to the failure of his campaign—his friends had been at- 
tracted by the candidacy of Zachary Taylor. James Hamilton, Richard 
K. Crallé, Franklin H. Elmore, Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, James L. Orr, 
H. W. Conner, James Gadsden, John A. Campbell, and the Charleston 
Mercury were among those who showed their interest, and one by one 
succumbed to the logic which was uttered by Beverley Tucker when he 
declared Taylor to be a ‘‘God-send” to the South.*® Calhounites every- 
where flocked to his banner; some of Calhoun’s friends even suggested 
an open alliance." Calhoun himself had recognized the strength of 
Taylor's candidacy even before he gave up his own, had even declared 
that he preferred Taylor “against Mr. Polk, or any one, who contributed 
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to make the war.’"* Later in the summer of 1847 he expressed the 
opinion that Taylor would be the “popular candidate, in opposition 
to the caucus nominees,” and by the winter of 1847 he was making 
inquiries as to the general's political principles.** But he made no offer 
of an alliance. Perhaps the answer to his inquiries was unsatisfactory; 
perhaps he recognized that politically-wise Correspondent “X"’ of the 
Baltimore Sun was right when he declared, “If . . . Gen[eral} Taylor 
is to be wedded to Mr. Calhoun, then . . . the embrace will be fatal’’— 
to Taylor.”* At any rate no alliance was made all through the pre-con- 
vention period; Calhounites were left in the dark for the better part 
of a year. Some, accordingly, remained with the Democracy hoping for 
the nomination of Levi Woodbury who had, apparently, secretly ex- 
pressed a correct southern attitude on the slavery issue; others joined 
the Taylor movement, though openly disturbed by the general’s grow- 
ing tendency to desert his non-partisan stand and to avow himself a 
Whig. Many wandered back and forth between the two parties unde- 
cided whether they loved Taylor’s Whiggery less, or his slave-owner- 
ship more. 

The nomination of Lewis Cass and William O. Butler by the Demo- 
crats and of Taylor and Millard Fillmore by the Whigs did not resolve 
the issue. Calhounites in general looked upon the nomination of Cass, 
whose solution of the slavery issue was a rather ambivalent popular 
sovereignty doctrine, as unacceptable, particularly since the Democracy 
had also rejected by a decided vote William L. Yancey's proposal that 
the party accept his version of the Calhoun doctrine concerning the 
territories—now known as the Alabama platform. At the same time 
Calhounites were equally displeased with Taylor’s nomination by the 
Whigs—which party's known political principles were antithetical to 
their own. Bewildered as to their future course, they drifted tempo- 
rarily upon a trackless political sea. 
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Into this scene stepped colorful William L. Yancey. After the rejec- 
tion of his resolutions at Baltimore, the Alabaman had left the Demo- 
cratic convention with a threat to destroy the party. He had lost little 
time in carrying out his promise. On his way home to Montgomery 
he stopped at Charleston to deliver a scathing denunciation of the 
Democratic nominee, and to call upon the South to unite in a conven- 
tion to name candidates who would take the Alabama platform as their 
program. Outside of South Carolina the proposal met with a cool recep- 
tion—even from many who had once proclaimed the adoption of 
Yancey’s resolution as the sine qua non of their supporting a Demo- 
cratic nominee."* In South Carolina, however, many Calhounites seized 
eagerly upon the suggestion. As they recognized, it was nothing more 
than a re-birth of Calhoun’s earlier program—almost an invitation to 
Calhoun to step forth once more as the self-appointed champion of the 
South. Rumors that a southern party would be born—with either Little- 
ton W. Tazewell of Virginia, or Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, or 
Calhoun himself as the standard bearer**—were quickly bruited about 
the nation. The rumors had solid foundations. Yancey himself sug- 
gested the names of Tazewell and Davis,”* while the interest of Cal- 
houn in the plan to call a southern convention was immediate. Thomas 
L. Clingman, congressman from North Carolina, later revealed that 
during the debate on the Clayton compromise bill in the Senate, some 
time during July and August, 1848, he had been approached by Waddy 
Thompson with this message: ‘I am just from Calhoun, with whom 
I have had a full conversation. He says, if you and Toombs and Ste- 
phens and Preston (of Virginia) and Cabell will unite with him and 
his friends, in an address to the people of the South, asking them to 
join, without distinction of party, in holding a convention, to insist 


74 See Savannah Georgian, June 10, 22, 1848; James C. Dobbin to Howell Cobb, June 
15, 1848; Henry R. Jackson to Cobb, June 21, 1848, in Phillips (ed.), Correspondence 
of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 108, 110-11; Mobile Register, July 3, 1848; Jackson 
Mississippian, June 16, 1848. 

75 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, July 19, 1848. 


7 William L. Yancey to Calhoun, June 21, 1848, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Cor- 
respondence, 1177. 
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upon a proper recognition of their rights, he will this morning in the 
Senate, take ground against the Clayton Compromise.” 

Although Clingman’s record in no way revealed that Calhoun was 
concerned at this point with a slave state party, his earlier announced 
point of view indicated that the Carolinian felt that proper recognition 
of southern rights could only be secured through a southern party and 
a southern nomination. There was, moreover, some evidence simul- 
taneously recorded in a few of Calhoun’s letters which indicated that 
he expected, or at least hoped, that a southern convention would 
create a slave state party."* Nor did Clingman’s evidence indicate that 
Calhoun expected to be the candidate of that party, but there is no 
doubt that some of his friends still hoped that he would make the 
race,"* and Calhoun had always had difficulty resisting such blandish- 
ments.*° Hammond, moreover, who seemed to be singularly able to 
divine the motives behind Calhoun’s actions, categorically declared: 
“Mr. Calhoun in his desperation wtshes to be run as a third candidate, 
but the only effect of his persistance would be to bring Carolina into 
that contempt, at once, which assuredly waits her in a few years under 
his mad lead... . {He}, as some others, think that you have but to say 
nigger to the South to set it on fire . . . and he hoped to be thus made 
an independent Slavery candidate. But you see, three-fourths of the 
negro country have repudiated [his principles}.”™ 

The South, as Hammond indicated, could not be set on fire, and the 


movement to unite the slave states collapsed. By midsummer it was 


77 Selections from the Speeches and Writings of the Hon. Thomas L. Clingman, of 
North Carolina (Raleigh, 1877), 229. 

78 Calhoun to Clemson, August 11, 1848, in Jameson (ed.), Calhoun Correspondence, 
760-61; Calhoun to Wilson Lumpkin, September 1, 1848, in Calhoun Papers (Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

79H. Bailey to Calhoun, June 2, 1848, in Boucher and Brooks (eds.), Correspondence 
Addressed to Calhoun, 438; John H. Howard to Calhoun, June 7, 1848, in Jameson 
(ed.), Calhoun Correspondence, 1174-76. 

80 "Mr. C{alhoun}’s misfortune is a fixed idea concerning the presidency. In a sane 
moment he disclaimed it the other day, and sometimes in a lucid interval acts consistently 
and wisely. But let it be said of him in half a dozen papers ‘that he is winning golden 
opinions from all men—that no man stands so high in the respect of all men not of his 
own party’ &c., &c., &c., and presently . . . the frenzy begins to work.’’ Tucker to Ham- 
mond, March 13, 1847, in Hammond Papers. 

$1 Hammond to Simms, June 20, 1848, in Hammond Papers. 
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evident that Calhoun’s eleventh hour hope to secure the presidency— 
if such it was—had died a-borning. There was to be no southern con- 
vention. His friends perforce had thus to decide between Taylor and 
Cass. Many of them, perhaps those more immediately concerned for 
the future of slavery, met in Charleston and named a Taylor-Butler 
ticket; for a time Taylor became the hope of Carolina slavocracy. The 
general's reiteration of his Whiggery in the second Allison letter, how- 
ever, brought a revulsion of feeling in many quarters and a Cass move- 
ment, led by Robert Barnwell Rhett, swept through the state. Between 
the two candidates Calhoun apparently preferred Taylor—but Taylor 
as a non-partisan and not as a Whig.** Between Taylor as a slavehold- 
ing Whig—and by inference favorable to the extension of slavery—and 
Cass as a northern Democrat, with a doctrine regarded as inimical to 
the spread of slavery, the champion of southern rights and institutions 
could make no choice. On September 1, 1848, he declared his neu- 
trality. 

Thus it would appear that the political activities of John C. Calhoun 
and his friends between the years 1844 and 1848 were not as high- 
minded and statesmanlike as the Carolinian’s biographers have con- 
cluded. Calhoun did not place principles entirely above self. There 
can be little doubt that at the opening of Polk's term of office Calhoun 
expected to be given a post which would enable him to control the 
administration in his favor, in order to secure the succession in 1848. 
His plan was thwarted by his dismissal from the nation’s inner councils, 
but less than three months after Polk’s inauguration he began his own 
campaign—privately revealed in his plan to arouse the South against 
convention nominations and to place his name before the nation as the 
candidate of the people, “and the Constitution,” for the presidency. 
He realized, of course, that he could never win a popular mandate; his 
object was to throw the election into the House where the Whigs, with 
whom he had so often acted, might unite with the handful of his con- 
gressional friends and place him in the executive chair. In some respects 


“2 See Hammond to Simms, September 7, 22, 1848, ibid. 
‘8 Charleston Mercury, September 5, 1848. 
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this was almost an act of desperation; its success depended to an im- 
measurable extent upon the attitude of the state of Virginia. 

All through 1845 and 1846, when political maneuvering was still 
in its sparring stages, Calhoun’s campaign appeared to make headway, 
especially on the southern seaboard. The strength of his candidacy was 
doubtlessly exaggerated by his friends, but Calhoun was joyful. Then, 
early in 1847, he blundered in his attack on Thomas Ritchie. Politically, 
the affair could be viewed only as an attempt to curb the power of 
Virginia's Democratic boss, so that Calhoun’s control of the state might 
be assured.** But the maneuver back-fired. It wrecked his candidacy in 
Virginia. It is doubtful that Calhoun realized that fact for a time. A 
month later he took a step the purpose of which is open to dispute. 
It may have been an honest effort to arouse the South to its danger— 
some of his personal enemies credited him with honorable intentions 
on that score. Nevertheless in view of his already known candidacy, 
and in view of his solution of the South’s problem, there can be little 
doubt that his Charleston proposal was a part of his own campaign to 
become president. He proposed that the South absent itself from the 
party conventions, and unite on a pro-slavery candidate for the presi- 
dency. This was hardly more than a repetition of his own earlier sug- 
gestions. The coincidence of ideas was significant; there were those 
like William Gilmore Simms who recognized that in his Charleston 
proposals Calhoun’s “philosophy and all his principles [had] readily 
yielded to the leading objects of his soul.’” Other contemporaries like- 
wise realized that they were observing a full-blown Calhoun-for-presi- 
dent movement, based on sectional issues, in the making. The South 
shuddered in horror—a sectional campaign, as so many argued, would 
be disastrous to southern institutions. Calhoun’s candidacy floundered; 
thus his second effort to strengthen his position also proved a boom- 
erang. By the summer of 1847 his campaign was moribund, and his 
friends had turned to other candidates. 

Calhoun’s silence in the next twelve or fifteen months was rather sig- 


84 The only other interpretation—that Calhoun acted out of overweening egotism— 
is even less commendatory. 
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nificant.** Any sagacious observer of politics during 1847 and 1848 must 
have recognized that the candidacy of Zachary Taylor almost met Cal- 
houn’s idea of what the South needed to defend its institutions. The Hero 
of Buena Vista was obviously the slaveholders’ choice for the presidency 
—as perfect a symbol of slavocracy’s hopes as could be secured. Yet Cal- 
houn did not extend his support. His failure was baffling. Did he fear 
that his endorsement of Taylor would be a “kiss of death’? How much 
more suicidal then was his own candidacy? Did he hesitate because 
Taylor was a Whig? Hammond indicated that possibility just ten days 
before the campaign closed in South Carolina. “I have a letter,” he 
informed Simms, “from Calhoun to my brother (wot for the public) 
in which he says, ‘If Gen{eral} Taylor had run as an independent 
candidate & refused to accept the nomination from either party I would 
have given him my decided support as is well known. I openly ex- 
pressed myself to that effect.’ ’’ But as Hammond remarked, ‘This is 
sheer nonsense. How could Taylor have refused a// nominations & yet 
have been a candidate?’ There was, moreover, an additional consid- 
eration. Why should Taylor's party mean anything to Calhoun? Had 
not the great logician proposed a sinking of party differences through- 
out the South to support a single pro-slavery candidate? Or did such 
logic apply only when party differences were forgotten in the interest 
of John C. Calhoun? 

Perhaps the conclusion is too cynical, yet the impression remains 
that Calhoun refused to support Taylor at the outset primarily because 
he was a sore loser—he could give no aid to a man who had won what 
he coveted—and secondarily because he never gave up his hope of 
getting a nomination himself. Even after both parties had made nomi- 
nations, he indicated, as Clingman revealed, that he looked forward to 
a convention which would unite the South in demanding a “proper 

85 It should be pointed out that during this period the candidacy of Levi Woodbury 
developed very rapidly among extremists in the South. Though there is no direct evidence, 
there was much talk in the South about Woodbury’s pledge to support the southern posi- 
tion on slavery in the territories. Calhoun gave Woodbury's candidacy no support, though 
he must have known that as far as the frailty of man could be trusted Woodbury’s election 


would accomplish all that he wished: preservation of southern rights in the territories. 
86 Hammond to Simms, September 22, 1848, in Hammond Papers. 
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recognition” of its rights. During much of Polk’s administration Cal- 
houn had argued that only by naming an independent candidate for 
the presidency could those rights be secured, and there was no reason 
to think that he had changed his opinion in the summer of 1848. 
Obviously, however, he was not thinking of naming Taylor as that 
candidate; a convention was not necessary for that. Calhoun needed 
only to speak out on Taylor's behalf to bring about a greater unity in 
the South—without distinction of party—than had existed for many a 
decade. Since he never named any other candidate, he must have been 
thinking of himself, as Hammond charged. When that hope collapsed, 
however, Calhoun found himself, as before, unable to aid a successful 
rival, though that rival seemed to personify exactly those slave-owners’ 
principles which the Carolinian thought so essential. While the con- 
clusion undoubtedly lessens Calhoun’s stature as a statesman, yet it 
seems evident that in failing to support Taylor, Calhoun was either 
false to his announced principles, because he was not chosen to fulfill 
them, or his principles were concocted to advance his own ambitions. In 
either case it would appear that between 1844 and 1848 the “‘great 
object of his soul” was the presidency. 


The South and Freight Rates: Political 
Settlement of an Economic Argument 


By Rospert A. LIVELY 


Study of political pressure tactics, rather than widely publicized 
patterns of economic analysis, best explains recent victories of the 
South in its ten-year campaign against freight rate discrimination. This 
simple fact, hardly unusual in so significant a sectional crusade, appears 
to have been obscured during a decade of valiant chopping in the 
wilderness of transportation economics. Awed by the extreme com- 
plexity of their trade, professional traffic men and transportation econo- 
mists generally ignore the effects of political pressure in their effort to 
render intelligible the technical issues of the controversy. In so doing, 
they fail to report factors of considerable importance in the struggle 
for freight rate parity. 

Before 1947, the freight rate structure of the United States rested on 
a series of Interstate Commerce Commission orders, issued between 
1925 and 1931, which gave legal sanction to the five rate territories 
into which geography and railway policy had divided the nation.* The 
concern of the Interstate Commerce Commission in these orders was 


1 Southern Class Rate Investigation, 1925, 100 I.C.C. 513, supplemented by 109 I.C.C. 
300, 113 1.C.C. 200, and 128 I.C.C. 567; Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 1930, 164 
1.C.C. 314, supplemented by 171 I.C.C. 481, 177 I.C.C. 156, and 203 I.C.C. 357; Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, 1930, 164 I.C.C. 1, supplemented by 204 LC.C. 595; Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases, 1927, 123 1.C.C. 203, supplemented by 205 I.C.C. 601. Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory has no uniform rate structure, but the most important of several 
governing decisions is in Utah Traffic Association v. Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, 171 1.C.C. 306. 

A thorough study of the development of regional rate structures, particularly that of 
the South, is William H. Joubert, “History of Railway Freight Rates in the South” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1943). For a good brief study, see David M. 
Potter, “The Historical Development of Eastern-Southern Freight Rate Relationships,” 
in Law and Contemporary Problems (Durham, 1933- ), XII (1947), 416-48. 
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the elimination of unjust variations and disparities within each territory, 
rather than the achievement of uniformity between the areas.* The re- 
gional settlements were scarcely made, however, before demands for 
national freight rate parity arose among shippers of the South and 
West. Southern protests against ‘‘discrimination’’ soon burst from 
normal channels for such complaint, and swelled to feed a very popular 
campaign for “equality” with the North. Centering around the South- 
ern Governors Conference, this appeal became a national issue, cli- 
maxed in 1945 by the Interstate Commerce Commission's adoption of 
the southern argument.* The Commission's order of that year, requiring 
gradual adoption of uniform class rates for all areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains, was finally upheld by the Supreme Court in a decision 
reported on May 12, 1947.* Practical application of the new policy has 
reverted to conferences among the shippers, railway executives, and 
public officials responsible for alterations in the rate patterns.° 

The rate disparities protested by the South grow from a regional 
rate structure straining to meet the requirements of a national com- 
merce. A muddle of compromise, the system adjusts by complicated 
formulae the price patterns of an older economy to the needs of new 
industrial growth. The primary characteristics of this arrangement may 
be explained through definition of five basic terms in the specialized 
vocabulary of rate making—classification, class rates, classification ter- 
ritories, rate territories, and commodity rates.° 

Before a given article may be assigned a charge for transportation, 
it must be compared somehow with other articles of like category, so 
that some reasonable basis for a just fee may be reached. Goods similar 
in physical composition, value, or competitive relationships are given 

2 Report on 1.C.C. Docket No. 28300 (Class Rate Investigation, 1939) and I.C.C. 
Docket No. 28310 (Consolidated Freight Classification, 1939), p. 213. Page citations to 
this report are to the pagination of the mimeographed draft issued before publication of 
the bound volume as 262 I.C.C. 447. 

8 Report on 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 265. 

* New York v. United States, 67 Sup. Ct. 1207 (1947). 

5 New complaints have begun to rise against railroad “inertia” in the application of 
the new policy. See, for example, Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, January 11, 1948. 


® For a good explanation of basic freight rate principles, see Milton S. Heath, “The 
Rate Structure,” in Law and Contemporary Problems, XII (1947), 405-15. 
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the same “rating,” or classification—thus permitting a single scale of 
charges for many different articles. Rate making is further standardized 
by fixing a single key rate for Class 1, or First Class, and stating rates 
for other classifications as percentages of the fixed first-class rate. Class 
rate scales are published for all possible railway freight movements, 
and provide a legally approved charge for any given transportation 
service. 

The major freight rate differentials result from the fact that there 
are three distinct classification territories—official (eastern), southern, 
and western—and five rate territories—official, southern, western trunk 
line, southwestern, and mountain-Pacific. The same item may be as- 
signed to a different percentage of the first-class rates in each of the 
three classification territories. In 1942, for example, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found that 2,782 of the items listed, or 13.33 
per cent of the total, were unlike in any two classifications. A degree of 
uniformity had been achieved with 12,554 items, or 60.13 per cent, 
uniform in all three.” Classification uniformity, however, does not bring 
uniform freight rates. A different dollars-and-cents value is assigned 
to first-class in each of the five rate territories, so that the same article, 
shipped the same distance within each territory, pays different charges 
in all five. 

The boundaries of official territory, northeastern target of southern 
and western protests during the recent controversy, include the states 
north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River, and reach 
down to cover West Virginia and a major portion of Virginia. Southern 
territory lies south of official and east of the Mississippi. Between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, western trunk line territory is 
divided from southwestern by a line following the northern boundaries 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma. Mountain-Pacific contains the far western 
area beyond a line dividing New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming, 
and including all of Montana. If the first-class rate for official territory 
is considered as 100, the disparity between this and the four outlying 
territories is shown in the fact that for southern it would be 137; for 


* Report on I.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 23. 
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western trunk line, 146; for southwestern, 161; and for mountain- 
Pacific, 171." 

The class rate structure thus described is in many ways a theoretical 
scale, giving notice of freight costs to prospective shippers, but serving 
relatively few actual shippers. A producer handling a large volume of 
goods may discover that the comparatively high charges of the class 
structure prohibit his use of the railroads in regular shipments; so by 
conference with the roads, by litigation before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or by threat of taking business to a competing transporta- 
tion medium, he may obtain a special rate. More than 95 per cent of 
all the nation’s freight traffic moves on such exceptions to the class 
rate structure, designated loosely as commodity rates.° The relative 
levels of commodity rates in the various territories cannot be accurately 
compared. In general they favor the interests of the shipper. They carry 
heavier, less valuable goods, which would be unable to bear class rate 
charges. They represent the bargaining power of the shipper in securing 
a lower rate for a large regular movement than is normally prescribed 

® Regionalized Freight Rates: Barrier to National Productiveness,” House Documents, 
78 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 137 (Serial No. 10784). The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made the following more detailed comparison of the published first-class scales in official 
and southern territories (see Report on I1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 135): 


Distance Official Scale Southern Scale Southern Per Cent 
(miles) Rates (cents) Rates (cents) of Official 
50 47 57 121.3 
100 62 79 127.4 
150 73 96 131.5 
200 80 112 140.0 
300 96 134 139.6 
400 109 156 143.1 
500 122 173 141.8 
600 135 189 140.0 
700 149 206 138.3 
800 160 222 138.8 
900 171 235 137.4 

1000 182 249 136.8 


Average Southern per cent of Official 137.7 


These comparisons are based on intraterritorial rates. For movements between the 
territories rates are blended, with the resulting charge generally leaning toward the higher 
level. The official rates employed above are in use in a major division of that territory 
known as “eastern.” 

¥ Report on 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 112. 
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for a single shipment. Full class rates, on the other hand, are paid for 
goods of higher value, in the cost of which freight charges are less 
important, or by goods which are not moving in sufficient quantity to 
force a lower rate. High-value manufactured items tend to move on 
class rates, while cheaper, semi-finished goods, or raw materials, re- 
ceive commodity rates.*° 

Wide use of these special rates prevents comparison of the over-all 
rate levels in the territories. On certain important commodities, the 
southern has lower rates than the official territory—articles like brick 
for building and facing, fertilizer, coke, lime, logs, lumber, pig iron, 
pulpwood, sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag, sulphuric acid, iron 
and steel scrap, and iron ore."’ Interstate Commerce Commission stat- 
isticians reached the tentative conclusion in 1943 that all southern 
rates, class and commodity, are 3 to 5 per cent higher than those of 
official territory.'* Spokesmen for certain southern industries, on the 
other hand, have argued that favorable commodity rates bring the over- 
all level in the South well below that of official.’* In either case, it is 
clear that the 37 per cent disparity suffered by the southern shipper 
applies only to goods riding on percentages of class rates—which are 
paid by only 7.8 per cent of the traffic within the South, and 8.3 per 
cent of its shipments to other territories. On the other hand, 23.4 per 
cent of the traffic within official, and 26.1 per cent of its outgoing 
movements are on rates related to the class scales." 

The rate structure thus outlined recognizes economic patterns prev- 
alent in an earlier chapter of the nation’s commercial life. In the 
South, low commodity rates aid heavy-loading raw commodities, while 


10 The phrase “commodity rates” is here used loosely; actually there are three types of 
variations from the class structure—‘‘column,”’ “exception,” and “commodity rates.” 
Column and exception rates are stated as percentages of class rates, however, so their 
levels vary in relation to class scales for the five territories. Figures quoted later for the 
amount of movement on class rated goods therefore include column and exception rates. 

11 Report on L.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, pp. 164-70. 

‘2 Board of Investigation and Research, “Report on Interterritorial Freight Rates,” 
House Docs., 78 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 303 (Serial No. 10785), 153. 

13 Alvin W. Vogtle, A Non-Technical Presentation of the Interterritorial Freight Rate 
Question as Affecting the South, speech to the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board (Jack- 
sonville, Fla., March 21, 1940), p. 3. 

'* Report on L.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 36. 
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the small proportion of high grade traffic is burdened with higher cost 
transportation. In official territory low class rates favor that area’s es- 
tablished concentration on finished manufactures. These differentials 
between the regions might go unquestioned were they designed for a 
static economy, but critics of the system argue that variations in terri- 
torial rate levels tend to perpetuate existing regional specializations 
and check the growth of new industries in the South and West.’* The 
real sufferers in such a system are the unborn industries—the absent 
members of that diversified economy so long sought for the South. 

Unborn industries make poor advocates, however, in so heated a 
struggle as the rate controversy. The rather startling vigor with which 
agitation for rate parity was undertaken was based on genuine com- 
mercial grievances utilized in shrewd political maneuvers. When the 
South found itself spot-lighted in the late 1930's as the nation’s eco- 
nomic problem number one, it found the freight rate issue a tailored 
defense for more deep-rooted sectional ills. Many a business man, op- 
posing all efforts to raise wage scales or shorten hours, welcomed a 
chance to use railroad charges as an apology and defense which in- 
volved no responsibility for personal action. Politicians, always sensi- 
tive to new Yankee threats, were quick to enter the controversy. 

This public concern over the southern rate structure followed close 
on the heels of the Great Depression. On March 21, 1934, members 
of the Southern Traffic League, an organization of southern shippers, 
began negotiating with southern carriers for adjustment of rates be- 
tween southern and official territories. The shippers were joined in 
1935 by the Southeastern Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, an organization of the public regulatory boards in ten 
southeastern states.’ When negotiation with the roads failed, the two 
groups appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission on September 
25, 1936, for a general investigation of southern class rates. Similar 
complaints were filed individually by seven state commissions, a dozen 
or more chambers of commerce, traffic bureaus, and like groups. The 


15 House Docs., 78 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 303, p. 239. 
16 Testimony of T. M. Henderson, in Stenographers Minutes of Hearings for I.C.C. 
Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, pp. 5013, 5016. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission agreed on November 20 to grant 
these requests, and announced on February 16, 1937, the ‘Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, I.C.C. Docket 27655.""" 

Growing unrest among southern shippers was early reflected by con- 
gressional interest in the region’s rates. Two Georgia legislators, Senator 
Walter F. George and Representative Carl Vinson, introduced resolu- 
tions in Congress on June 4, 1934, calling for examination of com- 
plaints. The new Congress in 1935 received many more bills, the most 
important of which was House Resolution 3042, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia."* The Ramspeck Bill, which 
appeared intermittently until 1939, was designed to amend interstate 
commerce legislation so that freight rates at the destination of a ship- 
ment, whatever its origin, would be no more than those prevailing 
within the destination territory. 

The pending Interstate Commerce Commission investigation and 
this murmur of concern in Congress were overshadowed by dramatic 
adoption of the issue by nine southern governors in the spring of 1937. 
The governors and governors-elect of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky had first assembled at Warm Springs, Georgia, in late 1934 
for a discussion of common problems, of which freight differentials 
was one. A second meeting followed at Montgomery, Alabama, in 
1935, but it was May, 1937, before the state executives created a formal 
organization for the prosecution of their interests in the rate fight.’ 
On April 11, 1937, Governor Eurith D. Rivers, of Georgia, issued a 
call for other southern governors to meet within thirty days to protest 
discrimination against their region, and on April 27, the group as- 
sembled at Washington. There, at the suggestion of Governor Rivers, 
Governor Bibb Graves, of Alabama, was elected chairman, and the 


17 Railway Age (New York, 1871- ), CI (1937), 531, CII (1937), 341. 

18 Cong. Record, 73 Cong., 2 Sess., 10345 (June 4, 1934); 74 Cong., 1 Sess., 179 
(January 7, 1935). 

18 Bibb Graves, Radio Address of Governor Bibb Graves, Chairman, Southern Gover- 
nors Freight-Rate Conference, Broadcast over Columbia Network from Washington, D.C., 


on May 25, 1937, p. 1. See also, testimony of Walter R. McDonald, in Stenographers 
Minutes, 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 5113. 
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group met with southern congressmen to plan concerted action. The 
congressmen agreed to delay legislative action until the governors 
pressed a complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission; Rep- 
resentative Ramspeck, fast becoming spokesman for rate revisionists in 
Congress, declared that he was holding his bill as an “ace in the hole” 
should the governors’ appeal fail. This Washington meeting was fol- 
lowed by formal organization of the Southeastern Governors Freight- 
Rate Conference in meetings at Atlanta on May 10 and 11.” 

The Atlanta assembly was attended by scores of southern industrial- 
ists, rail officials, traffic experts, and utilities commissioners. Governor 
Rivers opened the meetings with the prediction that “Georgia’s future 
lies in the success of this battle. ... In my opinion if we win this fight 
we will open up for Georgia an industrial era the like of which we 
never before dreamed of.” Governor Graves explained that removal of 
class rate differentials against the South would result in higher wages 
and increased consuming power for the region, and would enable fuller 
contribution to the general prosperity of the nation.”* A few days later 
he promised a nation-wide radio audience that “If we can beat these 
barriers down you will see millions of dollars worth of southern prod- 


ucts going into areas north of the Ohio River and west of the Mis- 


sissippi.’"* 

From the start, however, there was confusion in both the purpose 
and the method of the governors’ campaign. At Atlanta division was 
clear in their effort to proceed in three directions at once—first, by the 
pursuit of class rate reductions, a field in which the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission had already planned an investigation; second, by 


20 New York Times, April 12, 1937; Atlanta Comstitution, April 28, 1937. The official 
title of the group was soon shortened to the “Southern Governors Conference.’ Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma joined in 1939, while Kentucky dropped out immediately after the 
organization meeting and did not rejoin until 1945, having chosen in the rate campaign 
to work for extension of official territory boundaries to include her industries. Already in- 
side official were West Virginia, Maryland, and most of Virginia, so these states did not 
join until after the Interstate Commerce Commission's 1945 decision, when the activities 
of the Conference broadened to include efforts of southwide appeal not related to the 
rate campaign. 

21 Atlanta Constitution, May 11, 1937. 

22 Graves, Radio Address, p. 3. 
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reduction of commodity rates through filing evidence with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of discrimination against specific items; 
and third, an attempt at general uniformity by striking down at once 
the “artificial barriers in the whole rate structure.”** Instead of a co- 
ordinated attack from all angles, as the above allocation of energies 
suggests, the effect of this scattering of the governors’ efforts was to 
jettison the ‘‘class” and the “general’’ campaign. 

The dominant personality of the Atlanta meetings was Governor 
Graves, whose chief interest lay in securing lower rates for his state’s 
fabricators of iron and steel products.** It was at his suggestion that 
the energies of the conference were divided, and under his competent 
leadership the Commodities Case soon became the major vehicle for 
the governors’ fight. Graves experienced little difficulty in raising the 
necessary funds for his case—southern business men had contributed 
$40,000 within a month after the May meetings.** Long before sup- 
porters of class rate parity even won a hearing, the interests of Gover- 
nor Graves and the ‘Birmingham crowd,” as his group was labeled, 
were satisfied. When that time came, most of the industrialists who 
financed the Commodities Case opposed any change in the class rate 
structure. The class rate investigation which had been initiated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 27655 was ended by order 
of the Commission on April 11, 1938, when the committee of governors 
in charge of the case concluded that “the time was not opportune for 
the presentation” of their complaint.” 

Governor Graves filed on May 26, 1937, a complaint charging dis- 
crimination in the charges of various manufactured and processed 
articles originating in the southern states and moving to official markets. 
Hearings in the State of Alabama et al. v. New York Central Railroad 


Company et al—more popularly known as the ‘Southern Governors 


*3 Atlanta Constitution, May 11, 1937. 


*4 Testimony of Walter R. McDonald, in Stenographers Minutes, 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 
28300 and 28310, p. 5114. See also, “Freight Rate Battle,” in Fortune (New York, 
1930- ), XXX (October, 1944), 153. 

*5 Atlanta Constitution, June 18, 1937. 

2° T. M. Henderson to the author, November 7, 1946; Henderson's testimony, in 


Stenographers Minutes, 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, p. 5020. 
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Case,” or the “Commodities Case’’—were held at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in April, 1938, and Buffalo, New York, in July, 1938.” Consid- 
ering the thumping sectional tom-toms which accompanied the advance 
of the hearings, the list of actual complaints presented was surprisingly 
short. The plaintiffs, having discovered that many items of their initial 
complaint already had favorable rates, introduced evidence on only 
fourteen groups of commodities.** The case received general support 
from southern industry, however, and even the railroads were sympa- 


29 


thetic to the complaint.”® Division in the case was on straight sectional 
lines, with state officials and industrial interests of official territory op- 
posing similar groups of the southern. 

It was this active northern defense, in fact, which lent greater im- 
portance to the case than would have otherwise developed on so limited 
a complaint. Soon after the southern governors organized at Atlanta, 
there were signs of a general call to arms in the North. The six New 
England governors, scenting danger to their section in the rising pro- 
tests of the South, conferred at Boston on September 24, 1937, and 
agreed to oppose changes in the rate structure.” On October 25, ship- 
pers of the Central Freight Association, the western district of official 
territory, met at Chicago to denounce “‘political intrigue” in rate-mak- 
ing, and to organize a defense committee for opposition to the southern 
governors. Conferences with the northern carriers followed, and a 
meeting on October 29 at New York saw joint action planned by the 
two groups. The New York State Chamber of Commerce on December 
2 expressed its opposition to the southern attempt to make the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a ‘‘football of politics,” and resolved that 
“the present freight rate structure is the result of slow evolution ex- 
tending over many years. To make sudden material changes in this 

27 Southern Governors Case, 235 I.C.C. 255. 

28 Arthur J. Ribe, “The South’s Industrial Economy in Relation to the Pending Rate 
Investigations,” in Proceedings, Southern Transportation Conference under Auspices of 
Southern States Industrial Council, Wednesday, December 10, 1941 (Birmingham, 1942), 
57. The fourteen commodity groups are listed in footnote 50. 


29 Alvin W. Vogtle, in Proceedings, Southern Transportation Conference, 23. 
8© New York Times, September 26, 1937. 
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structure may lead to drastic and disturbing results.’** On January 14, 
1938, representatives of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, meeting on the call of Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, agreed to present a united front against the southerners.” A 
year later, the North was still busily organizing, and on March 30, 
1939, the governors of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin formed the Central States Governors Industrial Council to fight 
southeastern demands and to protect “our own interests.’’** State legis- 
latures, North and South, began grinding out memorials and resolutions 
in support of their positions and circulating them to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Congress, the President, and to anyone else 
whose influence they thought worth winning.** One observer estimated 
that northern industries raised $600,000 to fight the case, while the 
contribution of southern industry for its prosecution was less than 
$50,000.*° 

Immeasurable reinforcement was joined to the southern cause with 
the publication in May, 1937, of a Tennessee Valley Authority study 
of the rate structure.** Edited by J. Haden Alldredge, a former public 
service commissioner of Alabama, this report became the bible of 
southern protests, replacing vague and querulous complaints with docu- 
mented, logical arguments. By translation of the controversy from eco- 
nomics to English, this survey made every politician a rate expert, and 
provided speakers of every degree with clear, graphical analysis of the 
rate structure. It became the basis for that section of the National 
Emergency Council's Report on Economic Conditions of the South, 
presented to the President on July 25, 1938, which said: 


In effect, this difference in freight rates creates a manmade wall to replace the 


81 Railway Age, CIII (1937), 618, 811. 

82 [bid., CIV (1938), 210. 

83 [hid., CVI (1939), 625. 

84 Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., 1144 (February 6, 1939), 2119 (March 2, 1939), 
and Appendix, 739 (February 27, 1939), 1159 (March 25, 1939). 

85 J. J. Doran, former head of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, quoted by E. R. Oliver, 
Southern Freight Rates and their Relation to Southern Industry, speech to the Birmingham 
Kiwanis Club (September 19, 1939), p. 5. 

36 "The Interterritorial Freight Rate Problem of the United States,’ House Docs., 75 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 264 (Serial No. 10120). 
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natural barrier long since overcome by modern railroad engineering. Both actual 
and potential southern manufactures are hampered because attractive markets 
are restricted by the existence of a barrier that is now completely artificial. The 
southern producer, attempting to build up a large-scale production on the de- 
creasing cost principle, finds his goods barred from the wider markets in the 
Nation’s most populous area. In marketing his products over the wall he is 
forced to absorb the differences in freight charges.*’ 


Earlier, President Roosevelt had given sympathetic hearing to the 
southern governors in a meeting at Washington on January 6, 1938." 
On August 5, Administrator Harry Hopkins, of the Works Progress 
Administration, joined the group of national figures who labored for 
the southern cause, declaring in a nation-wide address from Memphis 
that the “freight rate structure was planned to clinch the industrial 
supremacy of the North and East.” In September, Mrs. Roosevelt added 
a plea for revision.*° 

Southern congressmen, impatient after a year’s litigation in the 
Southern Governors Case showed no promise of early decision, served 
notice in June, 1938, that they would work for elimination of the 
differentials by law. Representative Ramspeck informed the press on 
June 18 that he planned the organization of a southern-western bloc 
to push favorable legislation in the event of unfavorable action, or 
further delay, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. When the 
Seventy-sixth Congress convened in January, 1939, bills designed to 
achieve rate uniformity were introduced by a half dozen congressmen.** 
On January 20, the proposed southern-western bloc met on both sides 
of Congress to force definite action on the various bills which had 
since 1934 advocated some change in the rate structure.*? The House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce studied the regional 
discrimination problem from February 28 to March 3, while a subcom- 

87 National Emergency Council, Report on Economic Conditions of the South (Wash- 
ington, 1938), 59. 

88 Atlanta Constitution, January 7, 1938. 

39 Railway Age, CV (1938), 263, 387. 

* Atlanta Constitution, June 20, 1938. 

*1 Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., 28 (January 3, 1939), 66, 67 (January 4, 1939), 


89 (January 5, 1939), 965 (January 30, 1939), 1175, (February 6, 1939), 
#2 Atlanta Constitution, January 21, 1939, 
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mittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce acted from 
February 27 to March 8.** Congressional enthusiasm to solve rate dif- 
ferentials by law, however, dissolved speedily before the parade of 
expert witnesses called before the committees. A considerable portion 
of their testimony was devoted to proof that rate-making is a complex 
art in which congressmen could not be initiated. Only one of the spe- 
cialists from outlying territories urged passage of legislation such as 
the Ramspeck “destination” bill, while others advised Congress to con- 
fine its efforts, at most, to a suggestion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission get busy.“* 

The real desire of southern and western reformers was indicated by 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas Railroad Commission, who told 
the House group that “we might as well be frank about it. If the Con- 
gress is aroused, and we just kind of let the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission know that they are back of them, we can get a lot of things 
done that we could not get if no one was interested in it.”"** Interstate 
Commerce Commission sensitivity to such legislative clamor was re- 
flected by a sudden bustle of activity while the House and Senate com- 
mittees were hearing testimony. Examiners in the two-year-old Southern 
Governors Case chose this time to issue a report extremely favorable 
to the governors, recommending to the Commission that relief be 
granted on a number of the commodities at issue.’ 

The only positive results of freight rate agitation in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress were embodied in two clauses of the Wheeler-Truman 
Bill, which became the Transportation Act of 1940: one directing the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate rates within and be- 


43 Omnibus Transportation Bill: Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 691-959 [Hereinafter 
cited as House Hearings, 1939}; Freight Rate Discriminations: Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, February 27- 
March 8, 1939, 76 Cong., 1 Sess. 

** House Hearings, 1939, pp. 693-722, 851, 855. The trouble with widely publicized 
schemes for “destination rates” lay in the havoc such a plan would create in the long and 
short haul regulations of the act. Instead of uniformity, the bill would have placed differ- 
ent charges on the same shipment between the same points for movement in opposite 
directions. 

*5 Thid., 801 

* Railway Age, CVI (1939), 398. 
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tween the territories; and the other adding the words “region,” “‘dis- 
trict,” and “territory” to the groups of persons and places the Com- 
mission was ordered to protect from discrimination. Neither provision 
altered the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, though 
some observers saw in them a threat of legislative encroachment on 
administrative prerogative. Representative Alfred L. Bulwinkle, of 
North Carolina, answered protests against the innocuousness of these 
directions by declaring that all southern and western experts asked was 
“a pointed stick to prod the Interstate Commerce Commission with.” 
Although the bill did not become law until September, 1940, the de- 
bates accompanying its passage were completed during the summer of 
1939. Official territory congressmen offered no significant objection to 
the provisions noted, probably because the interests profiting from the 
differential structure hoped by such limited action to head off any 
measures which would have interfered with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's full authority in rate matters.“ 

The effectiveness of the congressmen’s “pointed stick” was illus- 
trated before that weapon could be employed for official prodding. On 
July 29, 1939, while conference committees were being appointed for 
consideration of the Wheeler-Truman Bill, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission instituted on its own motion the far-reaching “Class Rate 
Investigation, Docket 28300 and 28310.” Slightly less extensive than 
the investigation proposed by Congress, the survey thus begun was 
still the most extensive in the Commission's history, looking to study 
of all class rates east of the Rocky Mountains. Whether it resulted 
from the legislative pressure described, or whether the commissioners 
grew suddenly curious about the over-all rate structure, it nevertheless 
gave opportunity for a full hearing of the South’s grievances, and it 
became the instrument by which the greatest southern gains have been 
achieved. 

Of more immediate importance was the Commission’s favorable de- 
cision on November 22, 1939, in the Southern Gover-ors Case. In a 

47 Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., 9873 (July 24, 1939). 


48 Robert W. Harbeson, “The Transportation Act of 1940,” in Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics (Chicago, 1925- ), XVII (1941), 293. 
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dissent to the majority opinion, Chairman Joseph B. Eastman lamented 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission “had been called on 
to decide this case, on the record, after it has in effect been decided, 
in advance and without regard to the record, by many men in public 
life, of high and low degree.’** The members, squirming on the bench 
of judgment between North and South, responded to the record with 
a five to four decision in the South's favor on ten items of the fourteen 
commodity groups described.” Only nine of the eleven members voted, 
aud of these, eight reached conclusions in accord with views prevalent 
in their home territories. Chairman Eastman, in unmistakable denuncia- 
tion of this sectional vote pattern, reminded the members of their re- 
sponsibility to rule with “cold impartiality, for this commission has 
an equal duty with respect to every part of the country, and nothing 
will speed its ruin more quickly than the disease of sectionalism.’™ 
One of the two newly appointed commissioners who did not partici- 
pate in the Governors Case decision was J. Haden Alldredge, of Ala- 
bama, author of the TVA’s 1937 report on freight rates, and director 
of a second study by the TVA in 1939.** His confirmation by the Senate 
on April 24 led critics of the rate structure to hope for more rapid 
progress and more purposeful action than had heretofore characterized 


#9 Southern Governors Case, 235 I.C.C. 255, pp. 255, 333. 

50 [bid., pp. 268-306, 331-32. The items on which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granted relief are italicized in the following list of commodities on which the Com- 
mission ruled: (1) stoves, heaters, house-heating furnaces, and related articles; (2) stone; 
(3) enameled iron or steel plumbers’ goods; (4) cast-iron pipe fittings, cast-iron service 
boxes, iron-body valves, fire hydrants, brass pipe fittings, and brass cocks or valves; (5) 
cast-iron hollow ware and fireplace fixtures; (6) boots and shoes; (7) excelsior and 
excelsior padding; (8) soapstone and talc; (9) paper articles, viz., cones, cores, tubes, 
papeteries, and school tablets; (10) drugs and medicines; (11) metal furniture and 
mattresses; (12) canned oysters, shrimp, and vegetables; (13) cordage and binder twine; 
and (14) chinaware. 

51 [bid., pp. 331, 333, 347, 349. The majority vote was cast by William E. Lee, Idaho; 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Oregon; John L. Rogers, Tennessee; Walter M. W. Splawn, Texas; 
and Marion M. Caskie, Alabama. Dissenting were Joseph B. Eastman, Massachusetts: 
Carroll Miller, Pennsylvania; Charles D. Mahaffie, District of Columbia; and Claude R. 
Porter, Iowa. Two newly appointed members, J. Haden Alldredge, Alabama, and Wil- 
liam J. Patterson, Wisconsin, did not participate in the ruling. 

52'Supplementary Phases of the Interterritorial Freight Rate Problem of the United 
States,” House Docs., 76 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 271 (Serial No. 10338). Alldredge had 
been appointed by President Roosevelt on February 9, 1939. Railway Age, CVI (1939), 
279. 
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the Commission's ponderous movements.” The southern governors 
hailed the findings in their case as a major victory, and met at Atlanta 
in December, 1939, to draft a ten-year plan for the guarantee of south- 
ern prosperity. They recognized the limited nature of their gains, how- 
ever, and discussed plans for attack on the whole class rate structure. 
In sessions at Charleston on April 15-16, 1940, they acted to maintain 
their friendly majority on the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
successfully urging the appointment of a southerner to replace Com- 
missioner Marion M. Caskie, who had resigned.” 

Generalizations about the “South” no longer applied to the phases 
of the rate fight which followed 1939. Demands for postponement or 
cancellation of the Commission's class rate investigation began to flow 
from powerful southern shipper groups, and the region’s heavy in- 
dustries withdrew the aid they had given earlier activities of the 
Southern Governors Conference. Senator Tom Stewart, of Tennessee, 
took notice of this desertion with the warning that ‘We in the South 
will not be able to obtain free and equal opportunity without a fight. 
That is already apparent from the activities of certain large absentee- 
owned interests operating in the South, which fear that they may lose 
their present freight rate advantage.” Absentee ownership, however, 
is at best a secondary answer to the new division in the South. Both 
railroads and big business in the region had been active in support of 
the Southern Governors Case, but their successful opposition to north- 
ern business interests gave no evidence to prove that the stunted 
southern limb of the American industrial body could not function 
without orders from a greedy northeastern brain. The measure of the 
opposition in the class rate investigation cannot be taken by location 
of home offices; it must be sought in a study of the businesses in the 
South which already had favorable freight rates. These shippers feared 

58 Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., 5889 (May 22, 1939). 

54 Atlanta Constitution, December 15, 1939, April 17, 1940. J. Monroe Johnson, of 
South Carolina, was nominated for the vacated post on May 2, 1940, and his appoint- 
ment was confirmed on May 14. 

‘5 Tom Stewart, “Freight Rates in the South,” address of April 17, 1940, over the 


Columbia Broadcasting System, printed in Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 3 Sess., Appendix, 
2199 (April 18, 1940). 
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that successful effort to lower southern class rates would force their 
commodity rates up to compensate for railroad revenue losses. Many 
southern industrialists already had rates lower than charges on similar 
goods in official territory—shippers of fertilizer, brick, coke, coal, lime, 
logs, lumber, pulpwood, sand, gravel, crushed stone, slag, pig iron, 
iron and steel scrap, sulphuric acid, and iron ore. These and other 
big shippers now vigorously assailed the idea of class rate parity and 
attacked pleas for lower rates as manifestations of the “whine and 
minus sign in Southern psychology.” John P. Ferris, TVA adviser in 
the controversy, concluded that the “weight of interests in favor of 
retaining the status quo greatly outweighed the voices from the South 
and West who wanted a change.’’* 

The most active southern opposition to revision centered in the 
Southern States Industrial Council—which was charged by Senator 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, with “seeking to profiteer from the South's 
freight-rate fight at the expense of other Southern businessmen.” 
C. E. Widell, the Council's rate specialist, argued that the southern 
rate structure, “regardless of all its defects,” was “the best general 
rate structure of any manufacturing region in the country.” Other 
outstanding figures holding similar views included Arthur J. Ribe, 
Birmingham traffic agent, and Alvin W. Vogtle, vice-president of the 
DeBardeleben Coal Company, Birmingham. Vogtle warned that the 
principle of uniformity would “prove more destructive to the South 
than did Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 

Key followers in the Southern Governors Conference camp were 
members of the public service commissions in various southern states. 


56 T. M. Henderson to the author, November 7, 1946; Report on I.C.C. Docket Nos. 
28300 and 28310, pp. 164-70. 

57 Alvin W. Vogtle, quoting John Temple Graves, ‘Southern Freight Rates, in Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, October 2, 1944. 

58 John P. Ferris to the Southern Governors Conference, in Transcript of Proceedings, 
Mobile, Alabama, July 19 and 20, 1945, p. 28. 

5® Lister Hill, quoted by J. Lacey Reynolds in the Tulsa World, reprinted in the Cong. 
Record, 76 Cong., 3 Sess., Appendix, 1163 (March 1, 1940). 

69 C. E. Widell, The Southern Freight Rate Structure (Nashville, 1943), 3. 

61 Alvin W. Vogtle, A Non-Technical Presentation of the Interterritorial Freight Rate 
Question as Affecting the South, speech to the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board (Jack- 
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The Southeastern Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
had begun a fight on high class rates before the governors organized; 
and its chairman, Walter R. McDonald, head of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, was one of the South's most active pamphleteers 
and spokesmen on rate questions."* Commercial advocates of uniform 
class rates were led by the Southern Traffic League, a federation of traf- 
fic and transportation organizations throughout the South. Headed by 
T. M. Henderson, of Nashville, this group spoke for small manufac- 
turers and retailers over the region.” J. V. Norman, counsel for the 
Southern Governors Conference, explained their position with the ob- 
servation that ‘Some of the great industries which had the ear of the 
king could get adjustments that the average man could not. ... The 
only way we could get the matter straightened out was to have rates 
published just as they are and have for a long time been in the North 
and East.’’** 

Issues at stake in the class rate investigation thus ended many an 
uneasy alliance which had complicated the first meetings of the South- 
ern Governors Conference. Undeterred by the opposition of the major 
industries of their region, the state executives continued to urge uni- 
form class rates both in Interstate Commerce Commission hearings and 
in the banner headlines they had found so agreeable. Six years were to 
elapse before the Commission's survey was completed, and during the 
interval the governors were seldom silent. From 1940 to 1943, their 
chief concern was the allocation of war industries—kept from the 
South, they said, by inequitable freight rate patterns.*° On March 25, 
1943, Governor Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, warned the group that 


62 McDonald has since become president of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, January 11, 1948. 

63 Testimony of T. M. Henderson, in Stenographers Minutes, 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 
and 28310, pp. 5012-13. 

64 J. V. Norman to the Southern Governors Conference, in Transcript of Proceedings, 
Mobile, Alabama, July 19 and 20, 1945, pp. 12-13. 

65 Walter R. McDonald, in Proceedings, Southern Transportation Conference, 17; Frank 
L. Barton, “The Freight Rate Structure and the Distribution of Defense Contracts,”’ in 
Southern Economic Journal (Athens, Ga., 1933- ), IX (1942), 122-23; Atlanta Con- 
stitution, March 17, 18, April 10, 1941; Governor Sam Jones, as told to James Aswell, 
“Will Dixie Bolt the New Deal?” in Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia, 1821- ), 
CCXV (March 6, 1943), 42. 
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“nothing but cold-blooded politics, waged with relentless unity, would 
rescue the South from its accepted role as a disfavored tomcat, prowling 
the political and economic backyards of a nation addicted to sectional 
snobbery.’"** On September 17-18, the Conference attempted to broaden 
its group by a coalition with far-western states, but the scheme was 
defeated by opposition from the western railroads. Twenty-one gover- 
nors journeyed to Denver, Colorado, to consider the plan, but on the 
second day of the assembly the western executives decided not to sup- 
port the southern governors, refused endorsement of congressional 
action on rates, and declined further joint conferences.” The chief 
concern of the western trunk line and mountain-Pacific states was 
the protection of their favorable commodity rates, an attitude, accord- 
ing to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, which had prevented their agitation 
on class rates from being as “aggressive . . . as it ought to have been.’’®* 

Southern congressmen also refused to mark time while the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission continued its stately march through the 
intricacies of the class rate investigation. Senator Tom Stewart and 
Representative Estes Kefauver, both of Tennessee, attempted in 1941 
to accomplish by law the aim of the governors with regard to defense 
plant location. Senator Stewart's measure reached the committee hear- 
ing stage, but there it died.*° In December, 1941, log-rolling southern 
senators, directed by Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, refused 
to vote additional funds for the Transportation Board of Investigation 
and Research until its members agreed to investigate and report on the 
interterritorial rate structure.”® This research agency, designed to study 
the “relative economy and fitness’’ of the division of the national trans- 
port burden among rail, highway, and water carriers, protested that 
the money voted was not adequate for the task, but promised the sur- 
vey." When the Board came back for more money in July, 1942, 

* Atlanta Constitution, March 26, 1943. 

67 [bid., September 20, 1943; Railway Age, CXV (1943), 498. 

®§ Cong. Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., 5888 (May 22, 1939). 

®° Ibid., 77 Cong., 1 Sess., 5921-22 (July 10, 1941), 6657 (August 1, 1941); 78 
Cong., 1 Sess., 26 (January 6, 1943). See also, Railway Age, CXI (1941), 210. 
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Senator McKellar served blunt notice of legislative intent when he 
told members: “If you were to report that there was not any discrimi- 
nation now, your report would not be worth two bits in my mind and 
in anybody else’s mind, because everybody knows that discrimination 
now exists."’’* The Board's discovery that the South was suffering from 
unfair freight rates came as a surprise to no one. Its recommendation 
on March 30, 1943, that Congress instruct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish uniform classification and class rates for the 
nation, was signed by Board Members Robert E. Webb and C. E. 
Childe, who came from southern and western trunk line territories 
respectively, while Chairman Nelson Lee Smith, of official, objected to 
the majority suggestions.” 

The effect of the Board findings was heightened by the almost simul- 
taneous publication of a third TVA study on March 25, 1943. This 
general survey of the production specializations of freight rate regions 
recommended industrial decentralization, and concluded with statistics 


showing the effect of differential rates on specific industries. These case 
histories, it said, 


are deeply pertinent to the issue. But they do not and cannot tell how much 
adverse freight rates had to do with the decline of enterprises now dead. With- 
out speculative refinement, they cannot tell how much existing southern and 
western industries could increase their capacity, production, sales, and pay rolls 
if the slow poison were not present. And above all, case studies cannot say how 
many peculiarly southern and western prospects for new industry have been 
stillborn because adverse rates created too cold an environment for their sur- 
vival.”4 


Widespread interest in the third TVA report and the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research report was intensified by Washington hear- 
ings, March 29-April 1, in the class rate investigation. Each of these 
independently conducted probes was a sledge hammer blow on the 
rock of rate disparity. The cumulative effect of the three brought con- 


and Research, to the Southern Governors Conference (Miami, January 11-13, 1942), in 
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gressional tempers to the boiling point, and the pressure generated 
burst out in a rash of bills aimed at implementation of the Board of 
Investigation and Research suggestions.” Of the sixteen bills intro- 
duced, many with identical wording, few varied from the idea of a 
simple direction to the Interstate Commerce Commission to act imme- 
diately for the creation of uniform class rates and classification. Senti- 
ment rather than purpose governed their haphazard introduction, how- 
ever, and all died with the close of the Seventy-eighth Congress on 
December 23, 1944. 

These proceedings in the spring and summer of 1943, coinciding 
with the southern governors’ invasion of the West, so alarmed shippers 
of the Northeast that they began the formation of new defense com- 
mittees to “preserve the independence of the ICC.” Most important 
was the National Freight Rate Conference, a union of representatives 
from the entire official territory “to promote a rate structure in the 
interest of the nation as a whole,” and to “combat sectionalism.”” 

Official territory was even more disturbed after September 27, 1942, 
by a fresh assault on national rate structures led by the Department of 
Justice. Invoking the anti-trust laws, government lawyers brought 
grand jury proceedings in Chicago against the rate-making bureaus 
maintained jointly by all the country’s carriers. The bureaus attacked 
are the means by which extensive collaboration in the establishment of 
joint rates is maintained. Few shipments in the national flow of com- 
merce begin and end with one carrier; the normal movement is 
handled by several lines between origin and destination. The railroads 
work through their private rate bureaus to make necessary quotation of 
charges to prospective shippers, and to divide the joint revenues re- 
ceived. Even where only a single road is involved, the custom is for 

75 See S.J. Res. 46, March 30, 1943; S 947, April 2, 1943; HR 2378, April 2, 1943; 
HR 2391, April 5, 1943; HR 2435, April 8, 1943; HR 2436, April 8, 1943; HR 2519, 
April 16, 1943; HR 2547, April 21, 1943; S 1030, April 22, 1943; HR 2645, May 7, 
1943; $1124, May 24, 1943; HR 3172, July 7, 1943; HR 3183, July 8, 1943; S. J. Res. 75, 
July 8, 1943; S 1370, September 24, 1943; HR 3775, December 3, 1943. Cong. Record, 
78 Cong., 1 Sess., 2731, 2835, 2898, 2939, 3165, 3509, 3680-81, 3671, 4091, 4778, 7418, 


7518, 7423, 7817, 10309. 
76 Railway Age, CXV (1943), 539-40. 
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rates to be approved by conferences and associations of rail officials 
which mount in ascending echelons to form the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Contrary to popular impressions, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission only approves railroad rates; initiation of most new 
charges lies with the roads. The Justice Department therefore alleged 
that the Commission's control of freight rates was only theoretical, and 
that high and discriminatory rate patterns are the fruit of unlawful 
collusion among the roads, rather than the result of public regulation.” 

This was the issue with which Governor Arnall began in 1944 his 
celebrated attempt to by-pass the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
force, through direct appeal to the Supreme Court, a revision of the 
nation’s differential freight structure. On June 20, Arnall, acting under 
constitutional provisions permitting a state to bring original suit in the 
Supreme Court, filed a bill of complaint asking permanent injunction 
against the collection of discriminatory rates, and seeking $60,750,000 
in damages to the state of Georgia, and to individual shippers therein.” 

Marriage of the anti-trust issue to the regional rate dispute seriously 
disrupted the alignment of parties on the older issue. Shippers North 
and South rallied to the defense of railway rate bureaus and actively 
supported congressional efforts to legalize their practices.** They argued 

77 Arne C. Wiprud, Justice in Transportation: An Exposé of Monopoly Control (New 
York, 1945), 76-99. 

78 Railway Age, CXVI (1944), 1090. The initiation of the suit is recorded in Motion 
for Leave to File Bill of Complaint, State of Georgia, Complainant, v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company et al., Defendants (Fulton County, Georgia, 1944). Georgia's claim 
for reparations was based on the treble damages provision of the anti-trust laws. 

7® Representative Alfred L. Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, introduced in 1943 amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act which would grant immunity from anti-trust prose- 
cution to rate bureau activities controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Bulwinkle Bill (later called the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill) was adopted by the House in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, but died on the Senate floor. Reintroduced during sessions of the 
Eightieth Congress, the measure was passed by a vote of 272 to 53 in the House on May 
11, 1948, and approved by a voice vote in the Senate on May 29. When President Truman 
rejected the Bill with a long-promised veto, the Senate on June 16 voted 63 to 25 to 
override, and the House followed suit on June 17 with a majority of 297 to 102. Debates 
on the measure treated more profound issues than those involved in the problem of re- 
gional rate discrimination. Opponents of the Bill, supported by the Department of Justice, 
charged that legalization of the rate bureaus “could open the way to the most potent 


monopoly this country has ever seen.” Shippers and railroaders of both the North and 
the South, however, persuaded the top-heavy congressional majority that no such danger 
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that collaboration, with proper supervision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was necessary to the maintenance of a “national” trans- 
portation system. Arnall retorted that free competition, supported by 
alert state authorities, would offer more adequate guarantee of equal 
treatment than would the sleepy-eyed vigilance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

The Georgia governor's independent action, flooding him with per- 
sonal publicity, sat poorly with the other southern governors. His 
pointed absence from conference meetings in 1945 at Mobile and New 
Orleans, and his casual dismissal of the long crusade waged by the 
group, did not improve relations with his fellow executives. The major 
shipping groups of the South supported the Bulwinkle Bill, which 
would have cut the ground from beneath Georgia's plea; and even the 
Georgia Public Service Commission failed to go along with its gover- 
nor. When the Southeastern Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners was later polled for opinion on the Bulwinkle Bill, members 
in all but three states voted for its passage. The three exceptions, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, took no position.*' Governor Chaun- 
cey Sparks, of Alabama, later argued that the Southern Governors Con- 
ference had chosen the only possible route toward parity; favorable 
Supreme Court decision in the Georgia Case, he said, would only return 
the job of fixing proper rates to the door of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.** 

No choice had at that time been made between the conflicting phi- 
losophies represented by the Bulwinkle Bill and the Georgia Case. But 
on March 26, 1945, when jurisdiction over Governor Arnall’s plea was 


lay in the measure. Cong. Record, 79 Cong., 1 Sess., 11760-77 (December 10, 1945); 
80 Cong., 1 Sess., 7345-63 (June 18, 1947). Birmingham News, January 24, 1947; 
Greensboro Daily News, May 12, 29, June 17, 18, 1948. 

8° Testimony of Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, quoted in Regulation of Rate 
Bureaus, Conferences, and Associations: Hearings before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, on HR 2536, March 20-May 3, 1946, 79 Cong., 2 Sess., 
p. 1208 [Hereinafter cited as Regulation of Rate Bureaus, 1946}; Ellis Gibbs Arnall, The 
Shore Dimly Seen (New York, 1946), 165-207. 

8! Testimony of Governor Arnall and others, Regulation of Rate Bureaus, 1946, pp. 
420-21, 495; Cong. Record, 79 Cong., 1 Sess., 11760-77 (December 10, 1945). 

82 Chauncey Sparks, Address of Chauncey Sparks, Governor of Alabama, before Annual 
Meeting of Motor Vehicle Association of Alabama (Birmingham, July 12, 1946), p. 2. 
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assumed by the Supreme Court, final resolution was given to the intri- 
cate political counterpoint by which the South had advanced its cause. 
Within two months the Interstate Commerce Commission ended its 
six-year class rate investigation with a report adopting virtually every 
plank in the southern platform. “Perhaps,” as one writer put it, “the 
apples were ready to fall from the tree anyway. Perhaps not. The 
Supreme Court action gave the tree a strong shake. The pippins began 
to drop and they were all for the Southern governors’ basket.’ Re- 
versing major precedents and reinterpreting generations of rate history, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ruled on May 15, 1945, that the 
class rate structure “reacts to the disadvantage of the South and West,” 
and “tends to restrict the growth and expansion” of business in those 
regions. Immediate establishment of a uniform classification system 
was ordered, and the ultimate institution of uniform class rates on a 
specified scale was planned.“ Since new rates could not be fixed before 
the new classification was published, an interim rate adjustment raised 
class rates in official territory 10 per cent, and lowered by 10 per cent 
those in southern, southwestern, and western trunk line territories. 

Of the seven commissioners who supported this settlement, six were 
from the South and West. Two official territory members concurred in 
part, while dissents were recorded by one official member and one 
member from the western trunk line.** Particularly important was the 

83 Birmingham News, February 23, 1947. 

84 Report on 1.C.C. Docket Nos. 28300 and 28310, pp. 63-64, 270-71. The controlling 
factor in the establishment of uniform rates was the finding by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission statisticians that transportation costs in the South differ to no significant degree 
from those of the North. [4id., pp. 139-61. This conclusion was a radical departure from 
the Commission's traditional assumption that lower trafic density in the South resulted in 
higher operating costs. Any loss through low density was more than offset, a Commission 
survey showed, by the low terminal and maintenance costs of the region. The heavily 
traveled roads of the North, on the other hand, have passed beyond any decreasing cost 


principle; density is so great that handling costs are increased, rather than following 
usual mass-production maximums. 

8° [bid., pp. 272-73. Mountain-Pacific rates were not affected by the order. 

86 Supporting the settlement were Chairman John L. Rogers, Tennessee; J. Monroe 
Johnson, South Carolina; Clyde B. Aitchison, Oregon; William E. Lee, Idaho; Carroll 
Miller, Pennsylvania; Walter M. W. Splawn, Texas; and J. Haden Alldredge, Alabama. 
Charles D. Mahaffie, District of Columbia, and William J. Patterson, Wisconsin, con- 
curred in part. Claude R. Porter, Iowa, and George M. Barnard, Indiana, dissented. 
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work of Alabama’s Commissioner J. Haden Alldredge, without whom, 
said the southern governors’ attorney, ‘I doubt very much whether... 
we ever could have secured this decision.’ The high political winds 
in which the Commission labored force attention to this coincidence of 
sectional background with division of Commission opinion on the two 
cases noted. The Interstate Commerce Commission has a proud tradi- 
tion of independent and scholarly action; the suggestion of regional 
bias can be treated only with great caution. The fact cannot be ignored, 
however, that of the forty-one men who had served on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before the southern campaign began, only five 
had come from southern territory. At this time, in 1933, twenty-four 
members had been appointed from official and twelve from territories 
of the West.** Of the eight new members appointed since the Demo- 
crats came to power, four have come from the South and one from the 
West.*® In 1933, six members from official territory sat on the Com- 
mission, but by the time of the decision in the Southern Governors Case 
six members from the South and West constituted the majority, and 
by 1945, that figure was increased to seven. 

Steady growth of federal executive power offers further explanation 
for the Commission’s recent discovery of “unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial” features in the southern rate structure. Throughout most 
of its history the Interstate Commerce Commission has leaned more 
heavily on its judicial functions than on use of its powers to seek and 
investigate complaints without an appeal from some injured party. 
Initiation of new policies has generally been left to the carriers, and 
then the Commission has ruled as to their reasonableness.” Litigation, 


Commissioner Patterson is classified with official territory members, since the major in- 
dustries of his divided state lie inside official borders. 

87 J. V. Norman to the Southern Governors Conference, in Transcript of Proceedings, 
Mobile, Alabama, July 20 and 21, 1945, p. 18. 

*S North Carolina Traffic League, Data and Memorandum for Consideration by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in His Appointments to Membership on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (Charlotte, February 1, 1933), pp. 1-3. 

8° The eight new members appointed between 1933 and 1945 were John L. Rogers of 
Tennessee, Walter M. W. Splawn of Texas, J. Haden Alldredge of Alabama, J. Monroe 
Johnson of South Carolina, Marion M. Caskie of Alabama, Carroll Miller of Pennsyl- 
vania, William J. Patterson of Wisconsin, and George M. Barnard of Indiana. 

* Truman C. Bigham, “The Cost Standard for Public Utility Rate Levels,” in Southern 
Economic Journal, V (1939), 277. 
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usually handled outside the public eye, has often been restricted to 
contests between the wealthy shipper groups who could afford expen- 
sive professional representation in rate arguments; and action beyond 
technical readjustments risked reversal through the strict interpretations 
of the old Supreme Court. New Deal days, however, brought a new 
range of authority to a Commission including some men whose service 
dated to the period of the First World War. Long enjoying refuge 
behind the prickly barrier of incomprehensible jargon which had pro- 
tected it from long political noses, the Commission was slow to realize, 
as a Fortune quotation put it, that ‘things are more constitutional than 
they used to be.’”** Whatever the source of its new opinions, the Com- 
mission faced immediate challenge when it delivered its broad-gauge 
opinion in the class rate investigation. Application of its orders was 
fought in the courts for two years before the Supreme Court, on May 
12, 1947, finally sustained its rulings in full.” 

The meaning of the southern victory in the freight rate campaign is 
by no means clear; in any event the plants and factories of the North 
have not been toeing the Mason and Dixon Line, poised for a judicial 
signal to send them racing southward. But freight rates are important 
considerations in industrial location and expansion. The existence of a 
favorable rate pattern is no guarantee to successful business effort, but 
the absence of such a factor can stifle important developments. in re- 
gional economy. Forces more powerful than freight rates have geared 
southern industry to the job of feeding roughage to market-oriented 
industries of the North instead of performing the dual task of develop- 
ing and serving a consumer market at home. The commodity rate 
structure which has developed by this trade serves well the present 
needs of the heavy-goods shipper, but greatly narrows the market range 
and restricts the bargaining power of the small concern which is at- 
tempting to build up business in high-grade articles. With freight 
charges based on what the bulk traffic will bear, varying from com- 


®1"Freight Rate Battle,” in Fortune, XXX (October, 1944), 193. 
92 New York v. United States, 67 Sup. Ct. 1207. 
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modity to commodity and unrelated to any fixed level, the South’s little 
shippers have been hard pressed to make their weight felt at all. They 
look forward, therefore, to a uniform class rate structure which, though 
less flexible than arbitrarily set commodity patterns, will guarantee 
more equal treatment to shippers of every degree. The “new structure,” 
concluded one economist, “should play a positive role . . . in broaden- 
ing the bases of Southern production, in enhancing and evening-out 
incomes, and in bringing about a better balanced and more prosperous 
economy. ** 

The South’s substantial achievements in its war on rate discrimina- 
tions are the result of political pressure. The Southern Governors Con- 
ference put the issue squarely in the national eye by successful prose- 
cution of its limited complaint of 1937, and advocated vigorously the 
ideas accepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the class rate 
investigation. The threat of congressional action to establish by law 
national rate uniformity kept a slow fire under the Commission through- 
out the six years it devoted to class rate survey; and Governor Arnall’s 
appeal to the Supreme Court further emphasized regional determination 
to wipe out territorial rate disparities. Sharing importance with the 
contest between the North and South is the division within the South 
itself, between the interests who look for gain and progress in the 
South as it is and those groups willing to sacrifice the dubious security 
of the present for the vision of a better future. Southerners have chosen 
sides on logical grounds, and have pursued the demands of self-interest 
and personal ideology to normal fruition; their action has been rela- 
tively free of the irrational fears—or rationally manipulated supersti- 
tions—which unbalance with violent emotion so many of the South’s 
debates. 

The heroes of this campaign, almost by accident, are southern gover- 
nors—all the governors: the statesmen, the demagogues, and the hacks. 
They have pooled their resources for ten years, and have so worried 


*8 Milton S. Heath, "The Uniform Class Rate Decision and Its Implications for South- 


ern Economic Development,” in Southern Economic Journal, X11 (1946), 231, 237. 
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at the heels of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Congress, and the 
nation that they have won their point. The Southern Governors Con- 
ference seems destined at present to survive the issue which called it 
into being; but whatever its future, its success in the freight rate battle 
merits more than burial beneath the vanished headlines by which its 
brief meetings and poorly understood victories were reported. 


Labor Controls in Maryland in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By RICHARD B. Morris 


In their efforts to assure the enforcement of labor contracts and the 
control of labor during the nineteenth century, American employers 
utilized techniques varying all the way from indenture to outright 
slavery and resorted to the use of apprenticeship codes, black codes, 
peonage systems, and other legal devices. Free labor, organized, mili- 
tant, and politically powerful, is a relatively recent development. 
In the southern states, emancipation of course revolutionized the status 
of several million Negro slaves; but in all parts of the country definite 
changes in the system of labor control had become rather clearly dis- 
cernible by the close of the ante-bellum period. The apprenticeship laws 
had been relaxed, imprisonment for debt had been largely eliminated, 
and the number of free Negroes had materially increased, especially 
in the border states. But to the extent that a labor contract was spe- 
cifically enforceable, the laborer’s mobility and freedom of occupational 
choice were circumscribed by law, and ‘‘free” labor was in much the 
same position as “‘slave’’ labor. 

To illustrate the nature and extent of these controls the border state 
of Maryland has been selected.’ As an adherent to the middle road on 
the slavery issue, Maryland, in choosing to maintain slavery while at 
the same time permitting manumissions to continue, underwrote the 
existence of a more mobile Negro labor force than could be found in 
the lower South on the eve of the Civil War. Partly as a result of these 
policies, Maryland was the only state in the land where, by 1860, the 


1 This study is a segment of a broader investigation into the nature of labor controls 
in the slave states, made possible by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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slave and free Negro population were in almost exact balance,’ and 
one of the few slave states to boast a genuinely mixed labor force of 
Negroes and whites, with the latter comprising a numerical majority 
in the industrial and commercial centers. Both racial elements created 
problems of control. The large measure of quasi-freedom which Negro 
labor enjoyed called forth new regulatory measures, while white labor, 
which time after time demonstrated that it was not readily submissive 
to control, constituted a standing challenge to the business and law- 
and-order groups in the state. No other slave state of the ante-bellum 
period experienced quite the same degree of white labor militancy, and 
in no other slave city, even including New Orleans, was there such a 
virile trade union movement as in Baltimore.’ 

The achievement of a status of quasi-freedom by the Negroes of 
Maryland surpassed any comparable upgrading of the slave population 
of the lower South. As a result of the widespread practice of deferred 
manumissions there grew up a sizable Negro population which en- 
joyed an intermediate status between slavery and freedom, including 
those who were in process of completing certain conditions of servitude 
before attaining complete freedom, and the nominal slave who had 
either been abandoned by his owner or permitted to hire himself out 
to others and to enjoy the fruits of his own labor. Closer to the outer 
edges of that shadowland between slavery and freedom was that por- 


tion of the free Negro population which was bound, either voluntarily 


2 The free Negro population was numerically greater than in any other slave state and 
larger in proportion to the total Negro population. See observation in Niles’ National 
Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), LX VIII, 332 (July 26, 1845). 

3 John R. Commons, History of Labour in the United States (4 vols., New York, 1918- 
1935), I, 472-77, lists twenty-three different trade unions, ranging from journeymen 
tailors to carpet weavers and hand loom weavers, that were organized in Baltimore between 
1833 and 1837—a number which compares favorably with trade union activity in Philadel- 
phia and New York during the same period. For the same years he cites nineteen instances 
if strikes or strike declarations by labor groups in that city. I[bid., 478-84. This incom- 
plete summary takes no account of the strikes and other militant activities of canal and 
railroad construction workers in Maryland, for which see Niles’ Register, XXXVI, 409 
(August 22, 1829); XL, 327, 338, 339 (July 9, 16, 1831); XLV, 366 (January 25, 
1834), 382-83 (February 1, 1834); XLVII, 177 (November 21, 1834), 218 (December 
6, 1834), 274 (December 27, 1834), 356 (January 24, 1835), 429 (February 21, 1835); 
L, 235 (June 4, 1836). See also Richard B. Morris, “Labor Militancy in the Old South,” 
in Labor and Nation (New York, 1944- ), IV (May-June, 1948), 32-36. 
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or by force of legal authority, to varying terms of labor service: the 
child apprentice, who, in the case of Negroes, was really a servant, 
owing to the absence of provisions for training in the skilled trades or 
for general education; free Negroes tied to labor contracts which re- 
duced them to the status of indentured servants; free Negroes bound 
to perform extra road work as tax defaulters or sold for jail fees or 
for vagrancy; and convicted free Negroes subject to sale outside the 
state if they had previously served a penitentiary term, or, if found 
guilty of larceny, to sale for a term of servitude. 

Freedom, a mirage for the free Negro, was in fact difficult to achieve 
by the poor white of Maryland, who constantly ran the risks, both at 
law and in fact, of falling into a status of quasi-bondage. In Maryland 
white paupers and orphan children were bound out in greater numbers 
than were Negroes. For a time whites of adult age were liable to 
servitude as a penalty for such offenses as vagrancy and nonpayment 
of jail fees; and the chain gang tied down white convicts to labor 
service for private employers until the penitentiary system offered an 
alternative to white peonage. 

Such an area, with a racially mixed labor force enjoying varying 
degrees of quasi-freedom or quasi-bondage, should be a favorable locale 
to test the nature and extent of labor controls. The records of the 
Baltimore city jail for the nineteenth century throw considerable light 
on both the operation and the historical persistence of the local system 
of labor controls.* It is perhaps not surprising to find that the inmates 
of the city prison did not always receive identical treatment. Under an 
act passed in 1831, for example, prisoners were worked with their own 
consent, but vagrants, slaves, and free Negroes had no option but to 
work, if so ordered.’ Inside these jail walls the unemployed and vagrant 

*The Baltimore City Jail Records examined are in the custody of the Archivist, Hall 
of Records, Annapolis, and comprise: Runaway Dockets, 1831-1836, 1836-1850, 1850- 
1864; Accommodation Dockets, 1837-1863, 1863-1893. Microfilm copies are in the cus- 
tody of Butler Library, Columbia University. According to Charles P. Price, Warden of 
the Baltimore City Jail, these special dockets were discontinued after 1893. 

5 Laws of Maryland, i831, ch. 58. In the state penitentiary, on the other hand, labor 
seems to have been compulsory for all inmates, but the convicts were put to pursuits 


which were thought to be noncompetitive with private industry—chiefly textile manu- 
facturing. Niles’ Register, LX VII, 576 (January 4, 1845); LX VIII, 119 (April 26, 1845). 
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poor whites were equated with the incorrigible or idle Negro popula- 
tion. All were huddled together under conditions which a grand jury 
in 1845 declared to constitute ‘a school of vice.”* A contemporary 
description of the New Orleans jail as a ‘crowded and most noisome 
place’’’ would seem equally applicable to the prison in Baltimore. 

First among the labor incorrigibles in the slave era were the cap- 
tured runaway slaves, held in jail until released by their masters. While 
the law forbade the incarceration of slaves unless committed by due 
course of law, owners not engaged in the slave trade could have them 
imprisoned at their own expense.* The typical commitment procedure 
for absconding slaves was detailed in the case of Slemaker v. Marriott 
in 1833. In that case a slave valued at $375 ran away, was apprehended 
and confined in Harford County jail, then brought by his owner to 
Annapolis and committed by a justice of the peace to the custody of 
the sheriff of Anne Arundel County. The slave then proceeded to 
break out of jail. In holding the sheriff responsible for his safekeeping, 
the court made this pertinent observation: “It has been the constant 
practice . . . for owners of slaves in the State, to have them com- 
mitted to the jails of the respective counties, for real or supposed 
offences committed against their owners. But a great abuse of the 
public jails having grown up, in making them the receptacles of slaves 
for persons engaged in the traffic of buying and selling them, the act 
of 1818, ch. 208, was passed to correct that abuse.”* The court con- 

® Of the ninety-two prisoners that year, thirty-two were held for crimes, forty-three 
for assault and battery and on peace warrants, ten as witnesses in the Federal court, and 
seven for debt. Of the total, twenty-one were colored. There were eight women prisoners, 
five of whom were Negroes. Niles’ Register, LX VIII, 119 (April 26, 1845). 

7 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), 245. For reference 
to “the unwholesome air of a prison’’ where slaves were confined, see Bayou v. Prevot, 
4 Mart. (La.) 58 (1815). The disgraceful conditions surrounding the detention of fugi- 
tives from labor contracts in the District of Columbia jail impelled President Lincoln 
to issue an order in January, 1862, forbidding the marshal from receiving into his custody 
absentee workmen except in pursuance of law and limiting such detention henceforth to 
thirty days. See Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America (3 vols., Boston, 1872-1877), III], 261-65. 

8 Laws of Maryland, 1818, ch. 208, secs. 1, 3 


® Gill and John. 406 (1833), at pp. 410-11. The commitment, dated October 26, 1830, 
read: “The sheriff of Anne Arundel County will receive into his custody, the body of 
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cluded that the act of 1818 did authorize the commitment of slaves ‘‘at 
the instance of owners not . . . engaged in the [slave} traffic.” This 
legal machinery afforded certain safeguards to the slaveowner, operat- 
ing in the face of pronounced sympathy for fugitives among many 
Maryland residents. As one attorney observed in a case involving a 
Negro held to labor for a term of years who had absconded, “the 
moment it is known that a claimant is pursuing a fugitive, that moment 
the fugitive is secreted and escapes and there is no opportunity to get 
him.”"*® As a border state, Maryland found the fugitive slave problem 
far more acute than did the states of the lower South. At times run- 
aways deserted together in armed bands, and on at least one occasion 
a group even marched through the District of Columbia “in military 
array." The courts were constantly preoccupied with punishing har- 
borers and enticers of slaves and those who aided and abetted their 
escape, and with holding public carriers responsible for transporting 
them out of the state.” 

The dockets of the Baltimore jail reveal that in the ante-bellum 
period the largest group of labor offenders committed to jail pending 
orders from their employers or a court hearing were absconding slaves. 
In compiling statistics on runaway slaves committed for safekeeping 
or for the accommodation of their masters, persons have been included 
in the category of “slave” runaways who were designated in the docket 
as “colored” or as the ‘‘property’’ of named masters, although there 
is considerable probability that some of these were apprentices or hire- 
lings working for wages. 

The number of slave runaways never attained critical proportions. 
In fact, the problem of absenteeism seems to have been greater in the 
decade 1830-1840 than in any subsequent period prior to Reconstruc- 


negro Bill Philips, the property of Jacob H. Slemaker, and him safe keep, until released 
by his master.” 

10 Ex parte Garnett, 10 Fed. Cases 6 (1850). 

11 See Niles’ Register, LX VIII, 332 (July 26, 1845), and offer of a reward by the 
citizens of Charles County for the seizure of absconding slaves. 

12 See State v. Taylor, Prince George's Co. Judgments, Lib. No. 1 (1856); Queen v. 
State, 5 Har. and John. 232 (1821), under the act of 1796, ch. 67; also State v. Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Steam Co., 13 Md. 181 (1859); Northern Central Ry. Co. v. Scholl, 
16 Md. 33 (1860). Cf. also Murphy v. Barron, 1 Har. and Hill 258 (1827). 
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tion. A total of one hundred and thirty runaway slaves were held for 
their masters in 1837. The number dropped to ninety in 1842, and in 
1849 only forty-seven entries appear on the docket. Fifty-eight run- 
away slaves were committed in 1851, and seventy in 1859, in addition 
to four runaway Negro apprentices and one absconding white appren- 
tice. But there was no consistent trend, for only fifty-three commit- 
ments of slaves were recorded in 1860 as against two runaway white 
apprentice boys, five Negro apprentices, one runaway Negro servant, 
and one juvenile delinquent white girl who had run away from home 
and resorted to “houses of ill fame.” 

The presence of hostile Union troops in this border city from the 
very beginning of the war undoubtedly induced slaves to desert. The 
records for the full year 1861 show that the total of runaway slaves 
committed had risen from fifty-three to seventy-one. While this takes 
no account of those who were successful in eluding the law, it is hardly 
a significant number for the city and county of Baltimore, with a popu- 
lation at that time of 5,400 slaves.* Only fifty-five were committed in 
1862, and the number declined still further in 1863, to twenty-four, 
of whom fourteen were released to be enlisted or as having already 
enlisted in the United States Colored Troops." 

The year 1864 was to prove significant for absconding Negro slaves. 
On November 1 of that year the criminal court released “Negro 
Woman Ann” on a writ of habeas corpus under the new state consti- 
tution abolishing slavery. She had been incarcerated on October 15, 
1863."° Ann was the first of a little group of some four absconding 


18 According to the census of 1860, 3,182 of these were in Baltimore County, exclusive 
of the city. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Agriculture (Washington, 1864), 231. 

14 This colored regiment was raised in the city of Baltimore and credited as part of 
the quota of the city under the call of the President for 500,000 men. James D. Richard- 
son (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents (10 vols., 
Washington, 1896-1899), VI, 232. From a report of Colonel William Birney, Second 
U. S. Colored Troops, dated July 24, 1864, it would appear that other Negroes were 
imprisoned and confined in irons in Camlin’s Slave Pen on Pratt Street, either in evasion 
of the congressional law conferring freedom on slaves in the District of Columbia or as 
slaves of rebels or rebel sympathizers. All the male prisoners released by the Union off- 
cer voluntarily enlisted in the Colored Troops. Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Record 
(11 vols., New York, 1861-1868), VII, 394-95. 

15 Habeas corpus had been employed earlier by Negroes who could prove their free- 
dom, as with Richard Ganeston (November 5, 1863). 
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Negro slaves who were released in the month of November on the 
same grounds, the last of whom was Richard Travis, who had been 
committed as recently as October 22—less than six months before 
Appomattox."* Before constitutional emancipation had intervened to 
release arrested slaves a substantial total of seventy had been accom- 
modated in the year 1864 for their impatient masters. While equaling 
the figures for 1859, this total was still far below the record of the 
previous generation. Of the seventy committed, nineteen had gained 
their freedom by enlisting in the colored troops.’ A less happy fate 
awaited Sarah Mason and her four children, who had been committed 
on January 8 as runaway slaves from Charles County. Before Sarah 
and her offspring were discharged by the orphan’s court on May 11, 
one child had died at the Marine Hospital of smallpox and another 
had died in jail of measles. 

While the great majority of labor absconders committed prior to the 
Civil War were fugitive slaves, a substantial minority were “free” 
white laborers—apprentices, seamen, and wage workers. In the early 
years runaway white servants were also imprisoned, a typical case being 
that of John Chew, arrested in 1832 as an absconding servant from 
Edward Stabler of Montgomery County. When Charles Johnson was 
committed as a runaway servant in 1831, he claimed to belong to one 
Henry Wayman of Anne Arundel County, and George Oakberry was 
released from jail in that same year when his master proved the ab- 
sconder to have been his servant.** More numerous was the group of 
absconding white apprentices, held in jail subject to orders of their 
masters or to action of the court.”® 


16 As a result of the new constitution, manumitted Negroes could no longer be sold 
for the purpose of paying debts owed by the insolvent owner. See Morsel v. Baden et al., 
22 Md. 391 (1864). 

17 A Negro apprentice was acceptable as a substitute for military service. By entering 
the army he freed himself from his contractual obligations to his master. Gent v. Cole, 
38 Md. 110 (1873). 

‘8 Baltimore City Jail Runaway Docket, 1831-1836. 

19 See, for example, George H. Black (1831), Baltimore City Jail Runaway Docket, 
1831-1836; Martin Wills (1832), sbid.; Henrietta Dorsey (1846), sbid., 1836-1850; 
Franklin Camper (1846), Accommodation Docket, 1837-1863; Augustin Henry (1851), 
ibid., Christian Ackerman (1859), Runaway Docket, 1850-1864; James F. O'Neal (1860), 
ibid; George Henry Sidens (1860), sbid. 
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The war did not bring an end to these commitments of white ap- 
prentices, and emancipation had no immediate effect on the specific 
performance of contracts by the non-slave population. On October 27, 
1864, John Reilly was committed for “being a runaway apprentice and 
absconding from home and leading a dissolute and vicious life.” 
On September 2, 1865, almost a year after the date when former slaves 
were first enabled to secure their release on habeas corpus proceedings 
under the new constitution, Caleb Winkfield, a white apprentice, was 
committed for absconding.** On occasion white absentee employees 
were jailed without specifying whether they were apprentices, ordinary 
indentured servants, or hired hands.** While the term “fugitive from 
labor” normally implied Negro slaves or Negro bound workers, there 
are a few indications in 1853 and again in 1864 that committed white 
workers were so designated.” 

Under statutes passed in 1854 and 1856 free Negroes bound to labor 
contracts could be returned to their employers by legal process, could 
be compelled to serve out the remainder of their terms, forfeit their 
wages for the time lost, and be liable for trial costs. The provision in 
the act of 1854 for specific performance of written labor contracts was 
extended two years later to verbal contracts in which a portion of the 
stipulated wages had been paid in advance**—a precedent for Recon- 
records of the Baltimore jail for this period serve to modify the con- 
struction legislation and even more recent peonage practices.** The 


20 He was released the following day on the order of his father. Accommodation 
Docket, 1863-1893. 

21 bid. 

22 See, for example, Patrick Gallagher and John Haney (1846), John Griffin (1847), 
ibid., 1837-1863. 

28 Charles Herd (1853), Runaway Docket, 1850-1864; Harriet Richardson (1864), 
Accommodation Docket, 1863-1893. In neither case was the arrested absentee specifically 
designated as colored. 

24 Laws of Maryland, 1854, ch. 273; ibid., 1856, ch. 252. 

25 State laws allowing juries to presume that a person who received money as an ad- 
vance on an agreement to work and then failed to work had received the money fraudu- 
lently have on three occasions been declared unconstitutional by the Federal courts: Bailey 
v. Alabama, 209 U. S. 219 (1911); Taylor v. Georgia, 315 U. S. 25 (1942): Williams 
v. Pollock, 14 So. 2d 700 (1943). See also “Report on Peonage,” in Senate Documents, 
61 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 747, Vol. Il (Serial No. 5866), 439-49. 
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clusion of James M. Wright that he found “little evidence bearing upon 
the application of this law by the justices’ courts.’** The term “fugitive 
from labor” was frequently employed in the Baltimore jail docket sub- 
sequent to the passage of the acts of 1854 and 1856 to designate run- 
away Negro servants, apprentices, or other employees.” For instance, 
Rebecca Williams, described as a “colored Absconding Hireling from 
the employ of J. O. Dugan,” was jailed in 1860, and Jenny G. Colen 
was committed in 1863 for “leaving the employment of her master.” 

While the free Negroes of Maryland on the eve of the Civil War 
were finding their status to have deteriorated into a form of quasi- 
slavery or servitude, Negro slaves in those same years were making 
the transition to freedom along the precarious path of apprenticeship. 
With the advent of the war, then, absconding Negro apprentices 
gradually replace fugitive slaves in the cells of the Baltimore jail.*° 
The provision of the state constitution of 1864 abolishing slavery and 
involuntary servitude was held by the courts of Maryland not to be 
applicable to free Negroes lawfully apprenticed.” 

In one occupation involuntary servitude, regardless of race, persisted 
long after the ante-bellum period. This was in the field of maritime 
employment, where, traditionally, labor contracts could be specifically 
enforced.** In the prewar years, therefore, it was customary to commit 

26 James M. Wright, The Free Negro in Maryland, 1634-1860 (New York, 1921), 
100 n. Jail statistics for Baltimore provide little support for the contention of Jefferson 
Davis that few Negroes were imprisoned under the law of the southern states. Cf. The 
National Era (Washington, 1847-1860), IV (1850), 176. 

27 See, for example, James Johnson (1864), Accommodation Docket, 1863-1893. 

28 [bid., 1837-1863. 

29 Thid., 1863-1893. 

8° See, for example, for 1859: John H. Rollins, Jordan Murry, Elizabeth Hagan, Joseph 
Smith; for 1860: Elizabeth Hagan, John Johnson, Joseph H. Simmons, James H. Reynolds, 
Runaway Docket, 1850-1864; also Charles H. Hayes (1861), John M. Brice (1862), 
Moses Shipley, “being about to abscond from his master” (1862), William Gross (1862), 
Mary Elizabeth Johnson (1862), John Thomas Collins (1863), Accommodation Docket, 
1837-1863; William Brooks and Jane Applegarth (1864), sbid., 1863-1893. Henry Bryer 
is presumably colored, as he is listed on the docket as an absconding apprentice “from 
the service of Henry Hitchens Col., Caulker, No. 192 South Bond St.” (1865), bid. 

31 Brown v. State, 23 Md. 503 (1865). Hence, persons would not be relieved of statu- 
tory criminal liability for assisting and persuading free Negroes to abscond. 


82 See Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), 
249 ff., 526, 527; also Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U. S. 287 (1897). 
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not only slaves, hired Negroes, and apprentices, but absconding seamen 
as well, subject to the orders of their captains. Nor were arrests limited 
to men, for in 1849 Sarah Mills was arrested on charges of having 
absconded from a pilot boat.** For the years 1849-1852, typical of the 
late ante-bellum period, a total of twelve fugitive seamen were jailed. 
Of these, five were colored, and one was a deserter from a British 
ship.** 

In fact, the jail population of all of the chief ports, North as well 
as South, in ante-bellum days was to some extent made up of deserting 
seamen. The police reports for New Orleans, for example, reveal many 
such instances.*° To prevent strikes by crews the Louisiana legislature 
made crew members liable for damages for quitting before the termi- 
nation of their contracts, and provided a fine and imprisonment for 
those who prevented seamen from shipping on steamboats—thus hit- 
ting at picketing as well as strikes.** On a visit to the New Orleans 
jail in 1861 the British traveler, William H. Russell, reported having 
seen English sailors confined for assaults on their officers and for breach 
of articles. The British consul told him ‘that when the port is full he 
is constantly engaged inquiring into such cases.’ 

With the coming of the Civil War the numbers of absconding sea- 
men caught in the toils of the law in Baltimore mounted rapidly. In 
the year 1861 eighteen mariners were committed for deserting Ameti- 
can ships; three for unauthorized leave from ships from Bremen. In 
1862 seamen jailed for desertion of ships of either American or un- 
specified nationality totaled fifty-eight, including eleven Negro seamen. 
Three seamen were arrested for deserting Prussian ships, two of whom 
were released at the order of the Italian vice-consul. In the following 
year there was a slight decline in arrests for desertion. American ships 


83 Baltimore City Jail Accommodation Docket, 1837-1863. 

34 [bid., Nos. 397, 433, 434, 437, 448, 449, 452-457. 

35 Among the cases noted in the MS. Police Reports, Third Municipal Police District, 
City of New Orleans, for 1833 (Butler Library, Columbia University) were the com- 
mitments of Charles Brown and Theophile Lériverein, white seamen, for deserting ship. 

36 Louisiana Session Laws, 1858, No. 198. For a critical comment, see New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, February 9, 1858. But this law did not prevent strikes. See shid., De- 
cember 11, 1859. 

87 Russell, My Diary North and South, 248. 
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suffered twenty-three deserters, according to the jail records; four were 
picked up after deserting British ships, two were claimed by Dutch 
captains, and one by a Danish shipmaster. In all, the number of ab- 
sconding Negro seamen had mounted to eighteen.** In 1864, sixty-nine 
seamen were picked up in the streets of Baltimore as deserters, of whom 
forty had absconded from American vessels, two had attempted to flee 
American ships, and seven were Negro absentees. Eleven found life 
aboard British ships unattractive; twelve deserted ships from Bremen; 
three quit Hamburg vessels; and one ran away from a Danish boat. 
The presence of a total of 527 similar entries in the Baltimore jail 
records for the years from 1865 to 1893—with cases appearing in every 
year except 1885, 1888, 1890, and 1891—indicates the persistence until 
relatively recent date of the technique of compulsion to effect spe- 
cific performance of the maritime labor contract. Of these, 451 fall 
within the fifteen years from 1865 through 1879, with 178 cases in- 
volving American seamen, 103 Norwegian, 66 German, 35 Italian, 26 
Russian, and 14 British, the remaining 29 being distributed among 
Austrian, Swedish, Danish, French, and Spanish cases. Of the 76 cases 
falling within the fourteen years from 1880 to the discontinuance of 
such records in 1893, a total of 32, or almost half, involved Italians; 
and only 2 American, 1 British, and 3 German cases are recorded. 

In all, a grand total of 708 seamen, white and Negro, American and 
foreign, were committed for not fulfilling their contract between the 
years 1861 and 1893. The decline of the number of fugitives from 
American vessels is more likely attributable to the decline of the 
American merchant marine than to any outstanding amelioration of 
American maritime conditions. While it was not customary to note the 
race of the seamen arrested after the Civil War, it is highly probable 
that the decline in the numbers of native American mariners signalized 
the closing to Negro labor of what had been an important avenue of 
advancement in the ante-bellum period.® 


88 For the period from January 1, 1861, to September, 1863, see Baltimore City Jail 
Accommodation Docket, 1837-1863; beginning with September 16, 1863, sbid., 1863-1893. 
3° The widespread employment of Negro labor for maritime occupations is attested by 
the Maryland act of 1836-1837, ch. 150, against the navigation of vessels under the sole 
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To enforce the performance of the labor contract the authorities not 
only committed absentee workmen, white or black, free or slave, but 
also used the same mechanism for controlling insubordinate workmen 
as that followed in handling mutinous seamen. In 1863, for example, 
Mary Rooney was held for “stealing her clothes and running away, 
and for disobedience and visiting a house of bad repute,” and Harriet 
Sanders, a Negress, was committed for “being disobedient to her mas- 
ter.""*° In the following year the jail accommodated for varying lengths 
of time three Negro servants—Elizabeth Genralls, charged with 
“threatening and abusing her master,’ Henry J. Whittington, accused 
of disorderly conduct in the street and assaulting his mistress, and 
James Brown, jailed subject to his master’s order for insubordina- 
tion.*" 

Commitments of insubordinate or mutinous seamen, however, were 
more persistent. In 1851 Julia Ann Scott, a Negress, was jailed for not 
obeying orders aboard ship.** Seven seamen were held in 1865, subject 
to orders of the Hanoverian consul, for mutiny on board a bark from 
Hanover. Four years later a seaman who assaulted his British sea cap- 
tain was held, together with an insubordinate sailor from an American 
ship, two incorrigibles from North German vessels, one Norwegian, 
and one Italian disciplinary case. In 1870 a seaman from an American 
vessel was committed “in default of refusing to do duty as required 
by the articles,’ and a Swedish mariner shared his fate. The year 1871 
witnessed one seaman incarcerated for mutiny on an Austrian ship, 
while 1873 was a record year, with twelve seamen who were discipline 
problems—one of them jailed on orders of a Russian captain—com- 
mitted by the obliging Baltimore jail authorities. A steady stream of 
cases continued down to the end of the period examined, with the 


command of Negroes. See also United States v. Dow, 25 Fed. Cases 901 (1840). For 
Negro crews and captains in the neighboring slave state of Delaware, see Davis v. 
Marshall, 4 Harrington (Del.) 64 (1843); elsewhere in the middle states, George W. 
Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), 512 

*° Committed April 3, 1862; released April 16, 1862. “No fees.” Baltimore City Jail 
Accommodation Docket, 1837-1863. 


41 [bid. 


#2 [bid. 
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majority of the cases, as in the case of desertion, involving foreign 
vessels.** 

Thus, in the years 1831-1893 the Baltimore city jail was devoted in 
no inconsiderable part to enforcing contracts of employment or other 
labor obligations based upon status. In addition to serving as a means 
for specifically enforcing such contracts, the jail was used prior to 
emancipation to curb the mobility of the unemployed or pauper free 
Negro class,* or of others, white or Negro, deemed likely to be a 
charge upon the community.*° The rendition of the slave Albert Gran- 
don, the property of a Frederick County master, found “loafing about 
with no one to {take} care of him and supposed to be a thief,” illus- 
trates the attitude of the authorities toward slaves who were abandoned 
or who enjoyed a form of quasi-freedom deemed perilous to the com- 
munity. 

The remaining accommodations in the Baltimore jail were assigned 
to white or Negro juvenile delinquents,“ to deserters from the Army, 
the Navy, or the National Guard during the Civil War, to illegal 
immigrants toward the end of the period surveyed, to debtors, re- 


gardless of color,” and, in general, to those held on serious criminal 


charges, including felonies. In the decade before the war, commitments 


43 1874: 5: 1875: 5: 1876: 13: 1877: 18 (10 Italian); 1878: 5; 1879: 6; 1880: 6; 
1881: 7; 1882: 2; 1883: 1; 1884: 10 (9 Italian); 1886: 3; 1887: 3; 1892: 11 (desert- 
ing ship and refusing to submit to authority, Spanish). Baltimore City Jail Accommoda- 
tion Docket, 1863-1893. 

#4 See, for example, Edward Smith (1861), sbid., 1837-1863. 

45 Ann Hemans (1861), shid. See also the commitment of the lunatic, Frank A. Killan 
(1864), sbid., 1863-1893. The mobility of vagrant and unemployed whites was similarly 
curtailed in New Orleans. See Police Reports, Third Municipal Police District, City of 
New Orleans, 1833—arrests of Robert Watson, John Clark, and dozens of other whites, 
found sleeping on the levee. 

46 Ibid., 1863-1893. Grandon was committed on December 24, 1863, and was not 
released until March 23, 1864, and then upon order of the recruiting officer for the U. S. 
Colored Troops. 

*7 See, for example, John Pickens, Negro (1862); Patrick Bromwell (1863), sbid., 
1863-1893. 

** Only five Negro deserters from the armed forces were picked up in the war period 
as against seventy-one white military deserters. [4id., 1837-1863. Samuel Clarke was com- 
mitted on December 27, 1862, on charges of being a Confederate spy. Ibid. 

4° Twenty-four commitments, chiefly stowaways, 1890-1893. Ibid., 1863-1893. 

5 See Baltimore City Jail Docket (Civil), 1827-1830 (1827, 1830). 
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of white persons on criminal charges exceeded Negro commitments by 
a ratio far greater than that which the white population bore to the 
Negro at that time.*' Evidence in the court records for other areas of 
the state seems to substantiate the impression that whites, not Negroes, 
created most of the law-and-order problems in ante-bellum Maryland, 
as in most of the slave states.°* With the coming of emancipation and 
the removal of private and personal disciplinary controls over a con- 
siderable portion of the Negro population, the ratio of criminal com- 
mitments rises somewhat adversely for the Negro.** 

In conclusion, it is apparent from the survey of the records of the 
Baltimore jail, both before and after the Civil War, that emancipation 
and the Thirteenth Amendment did not end legal pressure for the 
specific performance of labor contracts. Absentee Negro “apprentices” 
and deserting seamen, white or black, were still forced to complete 
their contracts or remain in jail for an indeterminate period. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, one of the most penetrating ante-bellum reporters of 
southern labor conditions, made a pertinent comparison between the 
treatment accorded slave labor and the conditions confronting seamen 
in a letter to the New York Times in 1854, which he later omitted 
from his less objective Journey into the Seaboard Slave States. “1 do 
not believe,’ Olmsted asserted, that “slaves are killed by their masters 
one tenth as often as sailors are by the cruelty or carelessness of their 
masters.’’ Indeed, he conceded, “it requires a man of peculiar tempera- 
ment and governing abilities to efficiently control and direct a large 
body of persons, dependent on him and subject to his uncontrolled 
authority, whether they are negroes or sailors, or peasants or children, 


51 Thus, for the period April-July, 1855, thirty-five Negroes were committed as against 
210 whites—in most cases for larceny or receiving stolen goods. Jeffrey R. Brackett, The 
Negro in Maryland (Baltimore, 1889), 222 n., 233, states that “of 1,003 persons arrested 
for violations of law in May, 1859, 907 were white and 116 colored.” Because of an in- 
crease of commitments of Negroes on peace warrants the over-all ratio rises to almost 
one Negro out of six by 1860. 

52 Negro presentments run to about 10 per cent of the total in Annapolis, 1790-1805. 
See Annapolis Mayor's Court Proceedings, 1789-1830. The fact that the docket for the 
years 1813-1818 mentions no Negro offenders indicates that this source must be accepted 
with caution. 

58 For the month of October, 1866, twenty-five Negroes were committed to the Balti- 
more Jail as against ninety whites. 
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without the use of the lash or other humiliating punishments.” He 
might have added that the labor of seamen was in fact coerced labor 
in a sense, like the labor of slaves. 

The Baltimore jail records are proof of the fact that the last “slaves” 
to be emancipated were the seamen of all races and nationalities. They 
had to wait until 1915, when the LaFollette Act of that year abolished 
imprisonment for desertion.*’ Maryland legislators have been slow to 
follow suit, and according to their own most recent labor code, any 
justice of the peace may still issue a warrant authorizing the search for 
and seizure of a deserting seaman or deserting apprentice seaman, and 
his delivery to the master of the vessel to which he belongs.” The code 
still leaves one class of workmen subject to specific performance of 
their contract of service, even though the Thirteenth Amendment has 
been judicially interpreted as freeing the rest. The fact is, however, that 
since the LaFollette Act the Maryland authorities have ceased arresting 
deserting seamen, apparently regarding the provision of their own code 
as having been superseded,” despite the constant reiteration of this 


‘4 New York Daily Times, January 26, 1854. 

38 Stat. at Large 1164, sec. 4596 (1), amending R.S. 4596, which provided a 
maximum of three months’ imprisonment for desertion as well as a forfeiture of the sea- 
man’s wages which he had then earned, by omitting the words “by imprisonment for not 
more than three months.” This statute referred to any seaman, and the courts have held 
that it prevented imprisonment of deserting seamen of foreign-owned vessels as well as 
of domestic ones. Ex parte Larsen, 233 U. S. 708 (1914). 

"6 Section 2 of Article 84 of the 1939 Maryland Code is a re-enactment of the ante- 
bellum act of 1856 (Laws of Maryland, 1856, ch. 198, sec. 1), which was re-enacted as 
Section 2 of Article 84 of the Code of 1888, and since that date has been continually 
re-enacted in all of the compilations thereafter adopted, namely the Codes of 1904, 1912, 
1924, and 1939. 

‘7 It is the opinion of Judge Emory H. Niles of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 
a leading authority on maritime law, that the state statute providing for arrest has been 
superseded by analogy to Ex parte Larsen (cited in note 55). While there has been no 
recent decision in the state on the subject, Judge Niles has stated to the writer: “I have 
been practicing since 1921, and a large part of this time has been spent in Admiralty 
matters. I have never heard of any seaman being arrested in consequence of this section, 
and the colleagues at the Admiralty Bar whom I have consulted [including Mr. John 
Henry Skeen, in practice in the Admiralty court since 1909] agree that they have never 
heard of its being used as a basis for the arrest of deserters.” As regards the desertion 
of a seaman from a boat engaged in coastal shipping or in non-Federal waters, Judge 
Niles believes that the LaFollette Act would clearly apply “to all waters which form part 
of a route upon which interstate commerce could be carried.” In view of a recent line of 
cases, practically all waters in the United States are within admiralty jurisdiction. 
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penalty in each and every revision of the laws of the state. But mala 
fide foreign seamen who desert ship are still subject to arrest as viola- 
tors of the immigration laws.** Shipping companies still employ private 
marine guards to transport such seamen to jail for temporary detention 
and then back to their ship or to other ports for deportation to the 
country whence they came.” 

With the exception of such co-operation as may be given in the 
temporary detention of deserters arrested by the private guards, there- 
fore, the Maryland authorities no longer participate officially in the 
application of labor controls for the benefit of the employers. The 
emancipation of the slaves marked the end of the most extensive use 
of the state’s facilities for such purposes; and since the Civil War the 
gradual disappearance of restraints upon the freedom of the individual 
in other types of servitude has eliminated imprisonment as a means 
of control. Whether other devices have been substituted is perhaps a 
matter of opinion; but if the experience in Maryland is representative 
of that of the country as a whole it seems clear that by the end of the 
nineteenth century the transition from a master-servant relationship, 
upheld by state or local governing agencies, to an employer-employee 
relationship, depending upon mutual understanding and arrangement, 
had been to a large extent accomplished. 

58 For the significance of this problem, see “Alien Seamen and Stowaways,” in Senate 
Doecs., 61 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 747, Vol. II, 355-69. 

5° The seizure of such seamen by private guard is done under a “remand,” issued by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, authorizing the warden to hold the seaman. 
His return to the ship, again in the custody of the private guards, is authorized by a 
“release” issued by the same Federal authorities to the ship's agents. The two organiza- 


tions in Baltimore which furnish private guards to shipping men are the Marine Guard 
Service and N. R. Ford and Company. 
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Notes and Documents 


GUNS FOR CHARLESTON: A CASE OF LEND-LEASE IN 1798-1799 


EpiITED BY GEORGE W. KYTE 


In 1798 the United States of America was engaged in an undeclared 
naval war with France.’ French warships and privateers were preying 
upon American shipping, and the capture of American merchantmen 
soon became wholesale.* The government at Philadelphia was forced 
to take one of three choices: resist, negotiate, or put an embargo on 
American shipping. The government wisely chose to negotiate, and a 
three-man commission was sent to Paris in a last-ditch diplomatic effort 
to preserve peace. Unfortunately, the French foreign minister, Talley- 
rand, was not disposed to give the American commissioners a hearing. 
They became the unwilling victims of the attentions of ‘Messrs. X, Y, 
and Z,” confidential agents of Talleyrand, who gave them to under- 
stand that the latter might give them a hearing if they granted him 
and his associates a “loan,” which in reality would have been a bribe. 
Two of the American commissioners, John Marshall, of Virginia, and 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, returned to the United States 
when they became convinced of Talleyrand’s duplicity.’ Elbridge Gerry, 

1 This paper was written as a by-product of a study of Robert Liston, British minister 
to the United States from 1796 to 1801, research for which has been made possible by a 
grant-in-aid from the American Philosophical Society. 

2 For details of United States naval actions against French armed ships, consult U. S. 
Navy Department, Office of Naval Records and Library, Naval Documents Related to the 
Quasi-War between the United States and France (7 vols., Washington, 1935-1938). For 
further information upon the state of the United States Navy during the period under 
consideration, see U. S. Navy Department, Office of Naval Records and Library, Naval 
Documents Related to the United States Wars with the Barbary Powers (6 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1939-1944), especially Volume I. 

8’ The “X, Y, Z” intrigue is explained clearly in Frederick T. Hill, “Adventures in 


Diplomacy; The Affair of X, Y, and Z,” in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857- ), CXIII 
(1914), 533-45. 
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of Massachusetts, who was a close personal friend of President John 
Adams, remained in Paris for a time, hoping to be able to come to a 
friendly understanding with Talleyrand in some manner. 

The failure of the mission to France brought President Adams, 
Congress, and the American people face to face with the possibility of 
war. Frantic preparations were made to resist French naval attacks. 
Warships were sent to sea with orders to attack French armed ships, 
while American merchant ships were armed and coastal batteries were 
erected to protect principal coastal cities.* Unfortunately, there was a 
shortage of naval ordnance and heavy fortress artillery, and the arma- 
ment program soon slowed down for lack of cannon and sufficient 
means to produce them.’ 

In the hour of crisis, the American secretary of state, Timothy 
Pickering, who was a close friend and disciple of Alexander Hamilton, 
requested help from Robert Liston, a genial Scotsman who was Great 
Britain's minister to the United States.° Liston, representing a country 
which had been at war with France for several years, responded en- 
thusiastically to Pickering’s request for aid.” After an exchange of cor- 
respondence in regard to the possibility of the lend-lease of British 
heavy artillery from Halifax for defense of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Liston and Pickering in 1798 reached an agreement which is note- 
worthy as being the second arrangement of its kind made by the. United 
States. The first such agreement in our history was, of course, that by 

*Ships of the United States Navy were authorized, by acts of May 28 and June 28, 
1798, to capture French armed vessels, while authority was granted, by an act of June 
25, 1798, for merchant ships to arm themselves defensively and to capture French armed 
vessels which attacked them. 

For evidence of the shortage of artillery, see dispatches of Robert Liston to Lord 
Grenville, June 12 and July 16, 1798, Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 5/22 (Tran- 
scripts in Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

® For a good short account of Pickering’s diplomacy, see Henry J. Ford, ‘Timothy 
Pickering,” in Samuel F. Bemis (ed.), The American Secretarie f State and their 
Diplomacy (10 vols., New York, 1927-1929), Il, 163-244. 

7 Sir Robert Liston (1742-1836) had held diplomatic posts in Madrid, Stockholm, and 
Constantinople before his appointment as minister to the United States, and he later re- 


turned to Constantinople. Although his diplomatic career was a distinguished one, no one 


has yet written his biography. 
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which the Comte de Vergennes and Caron de Beaumarchais furnished 
military supplies to the thirteen colonies during the years 1776-1778.* 

The background of the United States’ second lend-lease agreement, 
made with Great Britain in 1798-1799, is made clear in the following 
letter from Pickering to Rufus King, the United States minister to 
Great Britain: 


Mr. {Jacob} Read of the Senate has shown me a note from Mr. [George] 
Izard mentioning that George II gave to his then favorite province of South- 
Carolina a parcel of iron twenty four pounders taken in the Foudroyant: they 
were equal to carry 27 pounds ball English [ weight}, and of course being out 
of all rule of English cannon must have balls especially cast for them. They 
were taken by the British army when they captured Charlestown, in the late 
war (1780), and carried to Halifax, where it is said they now lie useless. I 
have mentioned the matter to Mr. Liston, who readily engaged to write to 
Governor Wentworth [of Nova Scotia}, and to suggest the propriety of deliver- 
ing them for the use of South Carolina: the terms to be hereafter declared by 
the British Government. I suggested they might be sold, or loaned, or given: 
So[uth} Carolina would receive them on either ground: their number I do not 
know. As Governor Wentworth may hesitate, I have thought it best to mention 
the subject to you, to expedite the transfer. . . .° 


Two days earlier Liston had explained the situation to the British 
minister of foreign affairs in the following statement: 

An attempt of the federal party, made at the end of last week, to carry a bill 
through the house of Representatives to declare the Treaty between this country 
{the United States} and France to be no longer obligatory, and to empower the 


President to grant letters of marque . . . against French vessels, was defeated 
by the timidity of certain wavering friends of government, who seem still to 
entertain some hopes . . . of preserving peace. 


In the meantime the defenseless state of the towns on the sea coast, particu- 
larly in the South, has produced a singular application to me from the American 
Secretary of State. 

Certain guns formerly taken from the Foudroyant by the Monmouth man of 
war, and given to the Province of South Carolina, by his late Majesty King 


® For an excellent account of French secret aid to the Americans before 1778, see 
Orlando W. Stephenson, “The Supply of Gunpowder in 1776,” in American Historical 
Review (New York, 1895- ), XXX (1924-1925), 271-81. See also John J. Meng, “A 
Footnote to Secret Aid in the American Revolution,” sbid., XLII] (1937-1938), 791-95. 

® Pickering to Rufus King, June 14, 1798, in Department of State, Instructions, IV, 
306-307 (Department of State Archives in the National Archives, Washington). Jacob 
Read, referred to in the letter, was one of the United States senators from South Carolina. 
George Izard was one of the army officers responsible for the defense of Charleston. 
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George the second, were carried off by the King’s troops at the evacuation of 
Charleston. They are said to be now lying useless at Halifax, being French 24 
pounders (equivalent at least to 27 pounds English weight) a size for which 
no balls were cast in the British founderies. 

Mr. Pickering proposed, in the present perilous state of the coasts of the 
United States, and in the present correspondence of interests between Great 
Britain and America, either to beg or borrow or buy these guns, to be once 
more transported to Charleston. 

I said I would mention the request to Sir John Wentworth, but that I could 


not give him sanguine hopes of success.’ 

While awaiting a reply from Liston’s request to Governor Went- 
worth or a reply from Rufus King, Pickering busied himself with 
various duties of his office. Apparently he continued to hear discourag- 
ing news about the availability of artillery of various kinds, for on July 
17, 1798, he wrote to King, asking him to obtain from the British, if 
possible, drafts of some of the most approved guns currently in use in 
their military and naval services.’ At the same time, Liston, also aware 
of the shortage of ordnance and of the efforts being made to remedy 
the situation, wrote to Lord Grenville: “As it is found that there is a 
great want of artillery in the United States, especially [heavy guns] 
for the naval armament and the fortifications, funds have been voted 
to enable the president to purchase foundaries for casting cannon and 
shot, and some progress has already been made in this branch.” 

As it turned out, the British government was quite willing to aid the 
United States by furnishing plans, measurements, and technical details 
concerning the manufacture of heavy artillery. King forwarded to 
Pickering, on February 5, 1799, data which had been requested,”* and 
at an earlier date he had transmitted the assurance of the British min- 
istry that a number of iron cannon were available for sale to the United 
States, subject to specification by the government at Philadelphia of the 


19 Liston to Lord Grenville, June 12, 1798, in Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 
5/22 (Library of Congress transcripts). 

11 State Department, Instructions, IV, 332-34. 

12 Liston to Grenville, July 16, 1798, Foreign Office, 5/22. 

18 Department of State, Despatches: England, VII (Department of State Archives in 
the National Archives). See also King to Pickering, June 15, July 6, and August 17, 
1798, ibid. 
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type and quantity of guns desired."* It is interesting to note that the 
British offer to release cannon for sale to the United States was made 
through the agency of Lord Grenville, of the Foreign Office, by Charles, 
Lord Cornwallis, master-general of the ordnance, and one-time victim 
of Franco-American armed might at Yorktown, in 1781. 

The friendly and co-operative spirit of the British went far beyond 
the offer to sell cannon to the United States. Lord Grenville, early in 
June, 1798, specifically authorized Liston to offer to the United States 
a treaty of alliance.* The offer was not accepted, for a variety of rea- 
sons, one of which was the desire of President Adams to make a 
peaceful settlement with France if he could possibly find means to do 
so without bringing dishonor upon his country. The purpose of this 
study, however, is not to examine the offer of alliance or the reasons 
why it was not accepted, but, rather, to trace the history of the cannon 
which Secretary Pickering had hoped to ‘beg, borrow, or buy’ for the 
defense of Charleston. The following letters and excerpts tell the story. 





RoBERT LisTON TO LORD GRENVILLE, September 27, 1798%* 


My Lord, 

I have since my arrival here, had the honour, at different times, of paying 
my respects to the President of the United States, at his country seat in the 
neighborhood ; when the conversation has naturally turned upon the State of 
publick affairs in Europe and in this country. 


as inevitable, and looking forward as I do to the speedy formation of engage- 
ments calculated to promote the reciprocal interests of Great Britain and 
America, I have thought it my duty to withhold no good offices within my 
power which might be useful or agreeable to the Federal Government. 


14 Copy of a letter, Lord Cornwallis to Lord Grenville, June 8, 1798, forwarded by 
King to Pickering, July 6, 1798, Number 84 in Despatches: England, VII. 

15 Grenville to Liston, June 8, 1798; also Liston to Grenville, August 31 and Septem- 
ber 27, 1798, Foreign Office, 5/22. 

16 Foreign Office, 5/22. Several paragraphs of this letter which concern conversations 
between President Adams and Sir Robert Liston on the subject of an Anglo-American 
alliance, have been omitted because their contents lie outside the scope of the study. 
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the attention of His Royal Highness Prince Edward the application made to 
me by the American Secretary of State for the loan or the purchase of the 
cannon. . .at Halifax. . .His Royal Highness has been pleased to give a signal 
proof of his good will to the United States, and what strikes me as a wise and 
politick regard to the interests of Great Britain, by consenting that these guns, 
tweny four in number, shall be delivered to an American ship, properly autho- 
rized to receive them, with a view to their being transported to Charlestown, 
provided the government of the United States will engage to reland them, 
when demanded, in such part of His Majesty's American dominions as may 
be pointed out. And as His Royal Highness agrees to this proposal upon the 
condition that I will take it upon me to recommend it, I have (though not 
without some anxiety of mind) resolved not to shrink from this degree of 
responsibility, and have communicated His Royal Highness’s favorable answer 
to the President of the United States, who expressed in the strongest terms his 
lively sense of the obligation thus conferred. 


ROBERT ListON TO LoRD GRENVILLE, November 7, 1798"7 


I have thought it my duty to pursue the System. . .of rendering every 
service to the Government of this Country [the United States} that is not in- 
consistent with the immediate interests of Great Britain. 1 have accordingly sent 
letters . . . calculated to procure the delivery of the French Cannon, lying 
unemployed at Halifax, to the commanders of the two armed vessels, which 
are . . . to transport them to Charleston. The Secretary of War has, by the 
President's authority, signed an obligation to return these Guns when demanded, 
and to land them free of expence, in any part of his Majesty’s American do- 
minions. This paper I have deposited among the records of my mission, that 
it may be preserved. . . . I can not help venturing humbly to suggest that it 
would in my opinion be equally liberal and politick, and would produce the 
best effect, that His Majesty should shew sufficient confidence in the Govern- 
ment of the United States to order the obligation to be cancelled. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING TO RUFUS KING, November 8, 179818 


Dear Sir, 
In my letter of yesterday I omitted to mention the cannon of the Foudroyant 
for which I have before informed you, I had, at the request of Jacob 
Read . . . addressed Mr. Liston. This gentleman, with the promptitude and good- 
will which mark all his actions in relation to the United States, immediately 
wrote to Sir John Wentworth, governor of Nova Scotia, and to Prince Edward 
who commanded his Britannic Majesty's forces in that province, who readily 
17 Foreign Office, 5/22. 


18 State Department, Instructions, IV, 368-69. 
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complied with his request, and consented to loan the guns, on condition of 
their being returned, when called for, and transported to any part of His 
Majesty's dominions on the Continent of North America. The President has 
consented to the loan on the condition proposed; and vessels have been sent 


to Halifax to . . . carry them to Charlestown, together with about eighteen 
hundred shot . . . adapted to them. 

Altho’ the guns and shot are only loaned, yet as they do not correspond with 
the British dimensions and were therefore . . . useless at Halifax, I presume 


they will never be re-demanded. Nevertheless, it would be better, perhaps, that 
the final determination of the British Government concerning them should now 
be made. It would be a grateful act if they were again presented, as a free gift, 
to . . . South Carolina. It is highly probable that Mr. Liston may suggest the 
idea to Lord Grenville: if not (which you will know) it may be hinted to him 
in such manner as you shall judge proper. The real value to [South} Carolina 
is something; but the main object in obtaining them immediately was, that the 
U[nited} States could not furnish them. . .; the foundaries being [now fully} 
employed in casting ships guns, & on a scale at this moment not to produce a 
full supply of them. At the present prices of cannon and shot, those in ques- 
tion are worth ten thousand dollars to us, tho’ of comparatively no value to the 
British Government. 


Lorp GRENVILLE TO ROBERT LIsTON, January 19, 1799"* 


From information received from Lieutenant Governor Wentworth, it appears 
that the Cannon and shot which the American Government had requested to 
be furnished from Halifax, by way of Loan to the United States had been de- 
livered . . . to the American Officers appointed to receive them, and that the 
Secretary of War of the United States had transmitted to you an engagement 
to return the Cannon and shot above mentioned to any of His Majesty’s Ameri- 
can possessions whenever they might be re-demanded. 

Although the prescribing and accepting of the conditions contained in that 
engagement were perfectly proper and necessary in order to place the trans- 
action unequivocally on its true principle and to prevent the possibility of any 
misconstruction or misinterpretation of it hereafter: Yet as the end has been 
completely answered by the form of the paper which has been delivered to you, 
His Majesty has been pleased as a testimony of Friendship towards the United 
States, to direct that you should return that Engagement to the American Gov- 
ernment accompanied by a letter in which you will state that you have been 
authorized by His Majesty to desire that the same may be cancelled. 


® Foreign Office, 5/25. A copy of the letter, varying slightly in spelling and punctua- 
tion from that which is quoted here, is printed in Bernard Mayo (ed.), Instructions to the 
British Ministers to the United States, 1791-1812 (American Historical Association, Annual 
Rep rf, 1936, Vol. III, W ashington, 1941), 168. 
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There is no concluding dramatic twist to the story of the Halifax 
cannon. They reached Charleston, where they were used to strengthen 
Captain George Izard’s batteries;”° but he had no chance to test their 
mettle against enemy ships. The undeclared naval war with France 
remained undeclared, and no French ships-of-the-line sailed across the 
Atlantic to bombard the defenses of Charleston. 


20 Pickering to Liston, April 17, 1799, in State Department, Domestic Letters, XI, 
294-95 (Department of State Archives in the National Archives). 











Book Reviews 


Jefferson and His Time. Volume I, Jefferson the Virginian. By Dumas Malone. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1948. Pp. xxii, 484. Illustrations, 
appendices, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Professor Malone lays no claim to have comprehended or encompassed 
Thomas Jefferson in this study of the great Virginian, for he believes no one 
can achieve such completeness in spite of the unusually large store of Jefferson 
materials available to contemporary scholars. Humility becomes biographers of 
the great, for to understand the intricate interplay of factors that produce a 
human personality and that personality’s reaction to his environment is, indeed, 
a sobering task. Dr. Malone has given most of his time since 1943 to the study 
of his subject and the volume under review represents the first fruit of his 
labor; he plans three additional volumes and hopes that when they are com- 
pleted Jefferson and His Time will provide us with the most extensive account 
of Jefferson to appear since the publication of Henry S. Randall's three-volume 
Life in 1858. Randall wrote at a time when the Virginian’s reputation ap- 
proached its lowest ebb; not until the decade of the 1930's did Jefferson again 
assume heroic proportions in the eyes of posterity. Since Randall’s day many 
studies have been made, but no biographer has yet matched him in scope and 
impressiveness. The present-day biographer of Jefferson enjoys many advan- 
tages; for one thing, manuscripts, widely scattered after Randall completed his 
work, have been gathered, organized, and catalogued. Moreover, specialists have 
examined aspects of Jefferson's amazing career and have produced articles and 
monographs upon such subjects as Jefferson's religious views, his educational 
ideas, his philosophical interests, and his architectural achievements, upon 
which the biographer can draw. Professor Malone has made extensive use of 
the printed and manuscript sources now available as well as the published 
studies of scholars, and in his treatment of these materials he has proceeded 
with care and independent judgment. The author indicates that he sought to 
achieve three major purposes in his biography: (1) he hoped to produce a 
comprehensive biography; (2) one in which Jefferson would be intimately 
related to his age; and (3) one for which Jefferson's own chronology would 
provide the organizational framework of the story of his life. It is the reviewer's 
judgment that Dr. Malone was most successful in the last and least successful 
in the second of these stated purposes. 

Professor Malone considers the first forty-one years of Jefferson's life in this 
volume and concludes that Jefferson was not violently at war with the dominant 
forces of his age. The revolutionary epoch in general provided a favorable 
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milieu for the development of liberalism while Jefferson's rearing in the Vir- 
ginia Piedmont, his heritage as a member of an aristocracy sensible to its public 
responsibilities, and his classical education inclined him toward an enlightened 
world view. Indeed, the author believes that Jefferson became an almost per- 
fect embodiment of the enlightenment in America. Moreover, Jefferson's asso- 
ciations in colonial Williamsburg as a student carried him along this path and 
helped prepare him for his career as a public character of influence during the 
yéars of crisis in the affairs of the Old Empire. Soon after Jefferson's twenty- 
fifth birthday he began constructing his residence at Monticello. Nothing, 
Malone notes, was more characteristic of Jefferson as a person and as a mind 
than his work at Monticello—he could not think of himself, his home, or of 
society as finished, and he sought to find the natural laws of architecture as the 
bases for building his home, as he sought the natural laws of politics and of 
society as the bases for constructing a republic. Jefferson’s marriage in January, 
1772, brought him domestic felicity as well as a doubling of his estate; during 
the ensuing two years he enjoyed an enviably happy existence. 

When the quarrel with England became acute in 1774, however, Jefferson 
played a characteristically patriotic part. This crisis of the Empire led him to an 
espousal (with others) of an advanced theory of empire and an avowal of 
republicanism; he formulated his views in the two widely-read documents, ‘A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America’ and “The Declaration of 
American Independence.” When Jefferson went to Philadelphia in 1775 to 
represent Virginia in the Continental Congress, he took a decisive step in his 
career as a public man; henceforth he was to be an American champion of 
rights confined by no boundary line. At this point, Malone observes, Jefferson, 
because of his position in society, should have become a conservative; instead 
he saw that the struggle then ensuing was no local affair, but a momentous 
fight for human freedom. He wrote “The Declaration of American Independ- 
ence” in a moment of high faith and provided himself and the republic with 
a creed. Thereafter, and particularly as a Virginia legislator, Jefferson sought to 
translate these basic principles into legal institutions and to inform the society 
about him with the concepts of the Declaration. Malone believes that Jefferson's 
career as a legislator in Virginia (October, 1776-June, 1777) represented the 
most creative period of his statesmanship during the Revolution. For support 
of this view the author asserts that never were Jefferson’s purposes clearer, nor 
his motives purer, and at no time did he reveal so unmistakably the essence of 
his philosophy and statesmanship. No short-range reformer, Jefferson, while 
the revolutionary temper of the times provided the opportunity, sought to fix 
republican institutions upon his country. While serving on a committee charged 
with the task of revising the statutes of Virginia, he attempted to base the laws 
upon broad philosophical concepts. Malone ranks Jefferson's Virginia Act for 
Religious Freedom equally with the declaration of political independence and 
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concludes that it stands today as an ineffaceable landmark of human liberty. 

In dealing with the controversial problem of Jefferson’s governorship of 
Virginia, the author is inclined toward a judicious view in which he neither 
exonerates Jefferson nor reproaches him. In Jefferson’s defense, the biographer 
notes the Governor's lack of public administrative experience; moreover, the 
Virginia constitution and the spirit of the times made it impossible for Jefferson 
to be a dynamic executive had he wished to be such. The constitution placed 
severe limitations upon the governor, thus preventing rapid action even in 
emergencies, while the fear of tyranny led to a refusal to countenance any move 
suggestive of dictatorship. Jefferson saw his task as an executive to be the carry- 
ing out of the expressed will of the assembly rather than as the strong leader 
giving direction to public affairs. On the other hand, Malone notes that high 
intellectual attainments and prophetic insight into the distant prospects of re- 
publican society availed Virginia little in the tasks of raising and equipping 
soldiers and in repelling the invader. With respect to Arnold's raid upon Rich- 
mond, the author observes that Jefferson might better have admitted that Arnold 
caught him off guard. The best that can be said, Malone concludes, is that 
Jefferson applied principles of human justice in a serious emergency ; the times 
called for a less scrupulous and a more ruthless governor. Jefferson’s sensitive- 
ness to criticism was a characteristic of his nature that proved to be his principal 
personal weakness as a public man. The Virginia assembly, shortly after his 
second term ended, voted an inquiry into his conduct of the governorship. 
Malone thinks that this act marked the lowest point of Jefferson's public career 
and that few events gave him greater pain. The author beHeves, however, that 
the shift to conservatism in Virginia resulted from other causes rather than the 
“fall” of Jefferson and that the most conspicuous failure during the war was 
that of the government rather than that of the governor. 

In the meantime, Jefferson began collecting materials for what Malone calls 
his magnum opus, the Notes on the State of Virginia, which brought consider- 
able attention to Jefferson as an observer of natural phenomena as well as a 
student of the workings of society. Jefferson completed the manuscript in 1782, 
but did not print it until he arrived in Europe as a representative of the United 
States. By the time he left Boston in 1784 for Europe, he had suffered personal 
tragedy in the death of his wife. This loss doubtless hastened his return to 
public life, the author believes, and within a short time Jefferson was represent- 
ing Virginia in the Congress of the Confederation taking an active interest in 
a host of matters including the status of the union, problems relating to the 
West, and matters of finance, coinage, and measurements. In this two-year 
period Malone sees Jefferson ending one career—a notable legislative career— 
and beginning another, destined to lead him to still further patriotic service 
and personal achievement. The book closes on this note. 

Dr. Malone devotes about one-third of the volume to Jefferson's life to 1774 
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and the remaining two-thirds to the ten momentous years between 1774 and 
1784. The biography is divided into seven parts, each dealing with a major 
phase of Jefferson's activities. The reviewer cannot quarrel with the divisions 
nor with the emphases of the author. The general reader will be well repaid 
in reading this life of a great American, although he will doubtless wish that 
the author possessed a more felicitous style of expression. The more serious 
student of Jefferson is indebted to Professor Malone for his painstaking research 
and presentation of results. Both the general reader and the student will look 
forward to the publication of the remaining volumes of Jefferson and His 
Time. 
Stanford University GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 


James Madison, the Nationalist, 1780-1787. By Irving Brant. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 484. Illustrations, notes. $6.00.) 


The books of Irving Brant can perhaps be best understood as a crusade for 
a point of view. In 1936 he published Storm Over the Constitution as an 
answer to the Liberty League, the Supreme Court, and other anti-New Dealers 
who had taken refuge in state rights doctrines to defeat New Deal measures. 
The job needed doing and he did it well. He, too, searched the writings of the 
Founding Fathers and discovered that “'by every definition that can be found 
in the records of the Federal Convention, the implications of national power 
in our Constitution are broad enough for national necessity.” 

He went on to the life of James Madison, of which the present book is the 
second volume. In the first volume, published in 1941, he set out to prove ‘‘the 
existence of American national sovereignty from 1776 to 1789” (p. 453). In 
the second he focuses his fire on those who deny that the United States was a 
“nation” before 1787. This seems to represent a shifting of ground. There has 
always been confusion on the issue of “sovereignty” in the American Revolution 
because it has been a weapon of attack and defense in political and economic 
controversies ever since, as Mr. Brant well knows. This reviewer agrees with 
him that there was a “nation” before 1787. So did most of the revolutionary 
generation. But its existence or non-existence was and is not the issue. Mr. Brant 
himself hits upon it in one place, where he cites an address to the states in 1783, 
in which Madison refers to the “thirteen independent states” and to the “‘na- 
tion.” “Here,” Brant remarks, “is irrefutable evidence that a revolutionary 
statesman could talk of thirteen independent states and still regard the United 
States as a nation” (p. 246). 

It seems to me that this was the essential point before 1787: there was a 
“nation” and it had a “federal” government. But there were many people in 
the ‘“‘nation’’ who wanted a “national” government, and had wanted one from 
1774 onward. Now Brant says that this is an artificial distinction produced in 
later constitutional controversies (pp. 417-18). If so, what did Edmund Ran- 
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dolph mean when he “in a long speech [according to Madison's original ver- 
sion} pointed out the defects of the federal system, the necessity of transform- 
ing it into a national efficient government,” or in the resolutions which stated 
that ‘‘a government merely federal’’ was inadequate and that ‘‘a national gov- 
ernment ought to be established” (Yates’ Notes) ? 

One can argue endlessly about such matters, but it should be made plain 
that Brant’s argument is not the only one for which evidence can be offered. 
A more serious defect is his approach to the history of the 1780's. He accepts 
the Federalist party's “chaos and patriots to the rescue” version of the period. 
Partisan argument is historical evidence but it is not history. For instance, he 
accepts their generalizations about financial history. Hence, he does not know 
that there is something to be said for men like Arthur Lee and Stephen Hig- 
ginson who opposed Robert Morris and the other nationalists. In 1783, when 
the army was going without pay, Robert Morris had plenty of cash in the 
treasury to pay them. Instead he used it to pay off war contractors, many of 
whom were his partners; and he used his own personal notes to pay the army, 
and made a substantial profit on them as well. During the 1780’s many of the 
states, including Virginia, made real headway in paying off war debts. Several 
of the states assumed the national debt owed to their citizens and paid the in- 
terest on it. The Board of Treasury after 1785 not only built up the Treasury 
Department that Hamilton was to take over, but did much to straighten out 
the accounts between the states and Congress. Incidentally, Arthur Lee and 
Samuel Osgood, two of Morris’ enemies, were members of that Board. In other 
words, there is much more to the history of the 1780's than Federalist argu- 
ment would lead one to believe. 

There are many other points of fact and interpretation which might be ques- 
tioned, but enough has been said to indicate that this volume can hardly be 
taken as valid commentary on the history of the 1780's. And, despite an ex- 
cellent account of Madison's constitutional theories, it does not always place 
Madison in realistic relation to that history, to his co-workers, or to his political 
enemies. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


The Dixie Frontier: A Social History of the Southern Frontier from the First 
Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil War. By Everett Dick. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xix, 374, xxv. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50.) 


It is possible that Frederick Jackson Turner’s preoccupation with the frontiers 
of the Old Northwest diverted attention from a study of the frontier of the 
southwestern region, which Theodore Roosevelt had so enthusiastically begun 
in his Winning of the West. At any rate, until recent years the transmontane 
southern frontier has not received the attention that it merits. Everett Dick's 
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Dixie Frontier is an important beginning in the revival of interest in that sub- 
ject. Mr. Dick’s work, though loosely organized and therefore not easily digested 
in an orderly fashion, is nevertheless interesting and generally authentic. He 
has obviously gone to the best sources in gathering material—though a com- 
plaint must be registered that he has often failed to indicate by footnote refer- 
ence the title and location of his most valuable and rarest sources. 

The spirit of the Great Migration is caught in the title of his first chapter, 
“The Promised Land”; and the face of this verdant land, teeming with wild 
game and the natural gifts of the soil, is well described. The author seems to 
feel that there were subtle differences in the pattern of migration and settle- 
ment on the southern frontier from that attributed to the northern frontier by 
the Turner school. At any rate the researches of the reviewer would sustain a 
belief that there were really two, instead of three, important waves of settlers— 
the squatters, who were hunters and graziers, and the agricultural settlers, who 
were both farmers and planters. Mr. Dick finds that the planters and farmers 
moved into the public domain at the same time, and that both groups squatted 
upon the federal lands until they were surveyed and sold. 

The author has taken note of a very important element on the southern 
frontier—the presence of numerous white men among the Indians, known as 
“Indian Countrymen.” These men intermarried with the Indians and were an 
important bridge between the white frontier and the Indians. It was they who 
introduced the pastoral economy and many phases of agricultural enterprise 
among the Indians. On the other hand, he has missed another important ele- 
ment in the economy of the squatters just back of the cutting edge of the fron- 
tier: the herding of cattle. This important group of frontiersmen grazed cattle 
and swine as a major occupation and hunted and trapped as a secondary one. 
Their cattle were driven to the seaports, such as New Orleans, Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, Savannah, and Charleston, where usually they were slaughtered and packed 
for export, though at times they were shipped alive to the East and to the West 
Indies. 

The folkways—the social, religious, moral, and economic customs—of the 
frontier southerners are the most interesting and important matters discussed 
in the book. The accounts of house raisings, corn shuckings, weddings, dances, 
camp meetings, the backwoods school, sports, and other such work and play 
enterprises are very good, and they emphasize—perhaps unconsciously on the 
part of the writer—the spirit of co-operation that prevailed on the southern 
frontier, and later in the rural South. Perhaps Mr. Dick could have profitably 
omitted discussions of several items and thereby devoted more space to such 
social occasions as weddings and corn shuckings. There are some rich and rare 
documents—which he has used—that could have been quoted at length in 
describing some of the more interesting customs. 


The author’s comment on frontier speech is interesting; and its authenticity 
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is guaranteed by the fact that this is still the speech of the rural South—in those 
places where the aroma of turnip greens and ham hock, corn dodger, and 
candied yams is still greatly beloved. 


Vanderbilt University FRANK L. OWSLEY 


Lakanal, the Regicide: A Biographical and Historical Study of the Career of 
Joseph Lakanal. By John Charles Dawson. (University: University of 
Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 213. Frontispiece, appendix, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


Joseph Lakanal, who played a minor role in the French National Convention 
as a member of the Committee of Public Instruction, was one of the Ideolo- 
gists. Remembered more for the causes he supported than for his contributions 
to knowledge, he was honored in France and America as a man of profound 
learning and as a faithful champion of public education. Born in 1762 to a 
middle class family, Lakanal was educated by the clergy, taught for a few years 
in various schools, and was ordained a priest although he never served in that 
capacity. As a deputy to the National Convention, where he was prominent 
in cultural activities, he favored the execution of Louis XVI and as a result 
spent twenty-two years in exile in the United States. 

His work as an educator constitutes Lakanal’s principal claim to fame, and 
a large part of Dr. Dawson's study is quite properly devoted to this aspect of 
his career. Not so much an originator as an organizer, Lakanal popularized 
and championed ideas of Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Condorcet. Many of his 
arguments on curriculum, rewards for teaching, financial support, vocational 
training, and education of women have a modern flavor. While on a mission 
to Dordogne he found time to establish primary schools and agricultural train- 
ing on a temporary basis, and to give practical lessons in ideals of the Revolu- 
tion. Returning to Paris after Robespierre’s fall, he was the principal mover in 
founding a short-lived Normal School, which Napoleon later revived, and 
aided in organizing the Institute. 

Arriving in America early in 1816, an exile who fled before the wrath of 
Louis XVIII could reach him, Lakanal purchased land near Ghent, Kentucky, 
and farmed indifferently. Concerned at once with plans of the Society for the 
Cultivation of the Vine and Olive, he made long trips in search of a suitable 
location for the colony, corresponded with Jefferson and Clay, and played a 
small part in the Napoleonic Confederation. In writing of conspiracies preced- 
ing the filibustering period, the author makes no reference to such standard 
monographs as those by Jacobs, McCaleb, and Whitaker. He also interrupts 
the story of Lakanal’s plotting to give a brief review of ‘Conspiracies on Ken- 
tucky Soil,” in which the obscure purposes of Burr are stated in a manner far 
more positive than other scholars have dared. 

Untimely discovery of the Bonapartist plot caused Lakanal to subside into 
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relative inactivity for a few years. The College of Orleans rescued him from 
this quiet existence in 1822, when he became its president. At last he had an 
opportunity to put into practice those advanced ideas on education that had 
occupied his time in France; but he resigned after fourteen months of service, 
probably because of public disapproval. “The College of Orleans was an ill- 
starred venture with only one bright moment in its history, the fourteen months 
when Lakanal was its president,’ says the author. Again a wanderer, the great 
educator visited Demopolis, Alabama, where dispirited fellow exiles were losing 
their struggle to establish a flourishing colony, and then settled at Mobile. A 
pleasant life in Alabama ended in 1837, when he returned to France and to 
honor as dean of the Institute. His death in 1845 brought to an end a career 
that was at least close to greatness. 

As an extended biographical sketch, this small volume is a satisfactory review 
of Lakanal’s career and an adequate description of his contributions to the 
French Revolution and to pedagogy. Had his manuscript on ‘Twenty-two Years 
of Life in the United States’’ been published, or at least preserved, Lakanal’s 
American years would have been of more general interest. 

If a competent editor had given to the manuscript only a small fraction of 
the time devoted by the author to research, the result would have been much 
more gratifying to all concerned. Footnote errors are numerous and glaring, 
and in the unclassified bibliography one finds such entries as ‘Rose. Napoleon.” 
and ‘Roseberry. Napoleon, the Last Phase.’ No matter how well known a title 
may be, full bibliographical information should be given. The index is incom- 
plete, heavy with surnames without further identification, and almost devoid of 
topical entries. Surely the field of scholarship has a right to expect more care- 
ful attention to elementary techniques in the publications of a university press. 


University of Mississippi HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 


Anson Jones: The Last President of Texas. By Herbert Gambrell. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 462. Map, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Dr. Anson Jones, a timid although brilliant New Englander, crowded an 
eventful lifetime into twelve years. In frontier Texas, from 1833 to 1845, he 
became successively, a physician, a congressman, a minister to the United States, 
a secretary of state, and the last president of the Republic. Jones’ early life 
gave little promise of so brilliant a career. As a member of a large family, he 
was reared in poverty. During his young manhood he studied medicine, first as 
an apprentice under Drs. Danicl Sheldon of Litchfield, Massachusetts, and 
Amos H. Hull of Utica, New York; and second, at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. At the medical college he received a much-coveted Latin 
parchment, exemplifying a type of training not yet acquired by many practicing 
physicians. But for many years his medical practice did not pay well and he 
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turned to teaching school and to merchandising. His first success as a physician 
was during two years of practice in Venezuela, beginning in 1824; and his 
second, in Texas, after he moved to Brazoria in 1833. 

While living at Brazoria, he came to know several Texas leaders—John A. 
and William H. Wharton, Henry Smith, David G. Burnet, Thomas J. Rusk, 
Sam Houston, and Mirabeau B. Lamar. His profession carried him many miles 
from Brazoria. Yet he was not too busy with his patients to keep an eye on 
Texas politics and on the rising storm of the Texas revolution. He served in 
Houston’s army as a private soldier, although while so doing he was also sur- 
geon of the Second Regiment and an adviser to his commander-in-chief. After 
the revolution, Jones’ quiet and effective service was a boon to Texas. He had 
a wide circle of friends who elected him to the Congress of the new Republic 
without a campaign on his part. Then Houston sent him to Washington as a 
Texas minister to work for the annexation of Texas to the United States; and, 
after his return to Texas, he was first named secretary of state, then elected 
president of the Republic. 

This in brief is Jones’ life as depicted in Herbert Gambrell’s new book, 
Anson Jones: The Last President of Texas. Gambrell pictures with consum- 
mate skill Jones’ rise to diplomatic and political fame. He sketches racily diplo- 
matic intrigue, political strife, Mexican War activity, Texan bickerings and 
duels, heated political campaigns, border turmoil, and pioneer Texas’ domestic 
life. And in this turbulent setting is the winsome romance of bachelor Jones 
and Mary McCrory. Gambrell also presents with rugged realism such characters 
as Sam Houston, Mirabeau Lamar, Thomas J. Rusk, and two foreign diplomats, 
Charles Elliot of England and Alphonse de Saligny of France. 

Although Professor Gambrell has written about an epoch of Texas history 
that is familiar in its broad outline to western students, he has presented much 
that is new. In his chapters entitled ‘An Anxious Observer” and ‘'1836,” he 
writes brilliantly of Jones’ service in Washington, of his clever favoring of 
England and France to cause the United States to annex Texas. Indeed, the 
succeeding chapters, “Annexation?” ‘The Thread,” and “Like Certain Fevers,” 
are in part devoted to a consummation of this plan. 

Professor Gambrell says that Jones was a shy, sensitive, modest man, not 
seeking office but coveting the friendship of his fellows. He shows that when 
Texas politicians turned against Jones during the last days of his administra- 
tion, not understanding his annexation program, his spirit was crushed. And 
in describing the aftermath of this lack of understanding, the author reaches a 
dramatic climax. He pictures Jones waiting in Austin for the legislature to 
send him to the United States Senate, only to be shunted aside in favor of 
Judge John Hemphill. Jones’ later years, ending with his suicide, form an 
anti-climax. 


Gambrell’s book is among the region’s best biographies. Every page bears 
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the imprint of patient years of research and scholarship. For the first time 
Jones is presented as one of the few Texas Republic's greats. 


University of Oklahoma CARL COKE RISTER 


Francis Lieber: Nineteenth Century Liberal. By Frank Freidel. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 445. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphical note. $4.50.) 


Though there are other biographies of Francis Lieber, this study by Professor 
Freidel is the most exhaustive and penetrating, and involves the use of the 
greatest variety of original sources. Lieber’s early life was one of frustration and 
hardship. He was wounded in the late stages of the Napoleonic wars, and 
during the period of reaction in Prussia following Waterloo was persecuted 
because of his liberal views. In the face of difficulties he did, however, secure 
excellent educational training in German universities. A short period of service 
in the War for Greek Independence was disappointing to him. A brief stay in 
England without fruitful results afforded him an opportunity to come to the 
United States as director of the Boston Gymnasium. 

Soon thereafter began the career of Lieber as publicist and teacher. His first 
ambitious project was the Encyclopaedia Americana, which “suffered from 
unevenness of style and contradiction of fact,” but was nevertheless one of 
Lieber’s “most lasting contributions to American cultural development and 
nationalism.’” Healthy intellectual contacts were established as a result of this 
enterprise. Parallel with the preparation of the Encyclopaedia and in later years, 
the transplanted German intellectual made wide studies of prison systems and 
became a leading exponent of prison reform. 

The pressure of family obligations brought increasing anxiety in respect to 
permanent employment and income, with the result that, paradoxical though the 
action seems, the Old World liberal accepted in 1835 a position in the South, 
the land of slavery. There he stayed twenty years as professor of history and 
political economy at South Carolina College. Although during those years 
Lieber established many ties of friendship with prominent South Carolinians 
and was successful as a teacher, he was, nevertheless, unhappy. He was a 
moderate on the slavery question, owned some slaves, and rebuked Sumner for 
his radical antislavery tirades. He was, however, conscious of the evils under a 
system of enforced servitude and believed in gradual abolition and freedom 
of discussion as a means to that end. He refrained, as he thought wisely, from 
an open discussion of abolition in the South. Likewise, he was a nationalist in 
a community where state sovereignty was a widely accepted principle. He did 
have in common with southerners anti-tariff views, and to these he gave strong 
expression. Professor Freidel describes in detailed and interesting fashion the 
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numerous but unsuccessful attempts of Lieber, through personal contacts and 
correspondence with prominent northerners, to secure a position in the North. 
It was only in 1857, two years after the noted professor had resigned as a 
result of his failure to secure the presidency of South Carolina College, that 
he at last had his wish fulfilled by appointment to the faculty of Columbia 
University. 

During his tenure at the southern institution, Lieber became a publicist of 
renown. Of the works published, the best known were Manual of Political 
Ethics and On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. In these works there is an 
illuminating discussion of the foundations of democratic institutions, of checks 
and balances, of sovereignty, of the rights and the corresponding duties of in- 
dividuals, and of the necessity of minority protection against the tyranny of the 
majority. These writings gave offense neither in the North nor in the South; 
but, what is far more significant, they influenced the thought and aroused the 
interest of contemporary and, to some extent, succeeding generations. The Civil 
Liberty was highly controversial during the Civil War, since the author was 
unwilling to follow some of its precepts during that abnormal period. 

Lieber became a bitter critic of the South after he left South Carolina, though 
one of his three sons lost his life fighting on the southern side. He aided the 
Union cause in many ways, 1861 to 1865, but his greatest contribution was a 
treatise on “The Law and Usages of War,” prepared for the War Department, 
modified slightly, and published later as General Orders No. 100. This treatise 
not only clarified to some extent certain vexatious problems confronting the 
North and the South, but it has influenced to our day regulations in regard to 
the conduct of wars between nations. 

It was difficult for Lieber to follow a clear-cut pattern during the Recon- 
struction era. He favored citizenship for Negroes, but not the sweeping suffrage 
provisions extended to them. He had opposed the impeachment of Johnson, but 
then favored his conviction. He supported Grant on nationalistic grounds, but 
opposed some of the most pronounced policies of the Republican party. 

Professor Freidel portrays in excellent fashion the frustrated, complex, and 
sometimes paradoxical, life of this talented intellectual leader. The reviewer 
feels, however, that the term “nationalist” would be more appropriate in the 
title than “Liberal,” if, indeed, either is appropriate. The first would be sug- 
gestive of consistency or steadfastness, the second is not. In his championship 
of civil liberty, freedom of speech, ultimate extinction of slavery, prison reform, 
and greater freedom of trade among nations, he would be regarded as liberal. 
But in his denunciation of Darwinism, of Catholicism, and of the woman's 
rights movement, and in his proposal to bar all non-white races from the United 
States, he would not generally be regarded as liberal. 


Ohio State University HENRY H. Simms 
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The Disruption of American Democracy. By Roy Franklin Nichols. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xviii, 612. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, notes, bibliography. $7.50.) 


This book has two purposes. The first is to explain how the Democratic party 
went to pieces in the years 1858-1860, and the second, to show how the poli- 
ticians helped to push the sectional conflict, produced by different interests and 
assumptions, into open warfare. Professor Nichols rightly distinguishes between 
the causes of sectional differences and those which made physical combat in- 
evitable. This is highly important because the whole effort recently made to 
restudy the Civil War period has been based upon such a distinction. Shallow 
critics have assumed that the new effort to stress the stirring of passions and 
the emotionalizing of issues was a move to find new causes for the Civil War. 
Professor Nichols’ clear-cut distinction stresses again the fact that the so-called 
revisionists have only been asking why differences that have existed at other 
times and places without necessarily causing war did, in this case, set the people 
of the United States to killing one another. 

As background to his study, Professor Nichols depicts the bewildering task 
that confronted the Democrats under James Buchanan in 1856. The United 
States was not just a political federation; it was, in fact, a federation of atti- 
tudes. Some of these worked for national unity; most of them were diversive. 
The author's discussion on this point is needlessly complicated. The main facts 
were that the nation was expanding in all ways and that a terrific strain was 
being placed on the ideas and agencies by which it was maintained as a smoothly 
working society. Political parties, to which the presentation and implementation 
of policies had been delegated, had kept their unity in the face of conflicting 
demands from interests, sections, and reformers, by avoiding dangerous issues 
and by dealing in generalities. They had made politics a game in which re- 
wards were bestowed for loyalty, and punishment meted out for irregularities. 
Now, however, a new situation had arisen. A sectional party, frankly accepting 
the facts of a new day of interdependence in national life, had appeared on the 
scene. It had taken a firm stand against the extension of slavery and in favor 
of homesteads, tariffs, internal improvements, and other things which the 
Northeast and the Northwest desired. It stood waiting for the Democratic party 
to destroy itself. 

And that was exactly what the Democrats immediately proceeded to do. First, 
Buchanan influenced the Dred Scott Decision and relied on it to solve the 
slavery issue. Then he shifted his position on Kansas and drove Stephen A. 
Douglas into revolt. Then, rather than forgive, he forced a fight to the finish. 
Douglas twice tried to make peace and only the scorn of Broderick, of Cali- 


fornia, and the sudden realization of increasing support in Illinois prevented 
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capitulation. The administration, on the other hand, never softened. It played 
the political game to the bitter end and combined with southern radicals and 
self-seeking New Yorkers to split the party in 1860 rather than accept Douglas 
as a candidate. Politics were more important than national safety. 

Professor Nichols enriches his narrative with detailed accounts of every-day 
American life. His story of events in Kansas is fresh and revealing. He places 
a much-needed emphasis on the effect of frequent elections. He notes the effects 
of weather, panics, religious movements, and personalities on events. He reduces 
the part played by slavery to sensible proportions. He has not, however, broken 
much new ground and the importance of his book, like that of Professor Allan 
Nevins’ recent work, lies in his final conclusion that civil war became inevitable 
because of the “hyperemotionalism” that developed about issues and in the 
chaotic lack of system in ascertaining and directing the public will—"a chaos 
exploited with little regard for the welfare of the general public by irrespon- 
sible and blind operators of local political machinery unchecked by any adequate 
central organization.” Such conclusions can be called more “‘balanced”’ than 
“the recent tendency to glorify and defend the South blindly’ (as the dust- 
cover says) only by a naive acceptance of the unfair distortion which has been 
given to the pioneer (not southern) works of Randall, Ramsdell, and others, 
which told the same story and reached the same conclusions. 


University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861-1865: Letters and 
Cargo Manifests. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. (Austin: The University 
of Texas Press, 1947. Pp. xliv, 155. Introduction, frontispiece. $3.00.) 


The Union blockade of the Confederacy has been discussed voluminously 
and from many different angles. Moreover, the role of Bermuda as an inter- 
mediate port for the transshipment of goods from Europe to the Confederacy 
is well known. Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861-1865, 
however, elaborates on the Confederate government's use of Bermuda and 
contributes some new details about this island-to-mainland traffic. Bermuda 
was by no means as important a way station as Nassau. Still, because of its 
general location and particularly its proximity to the vital port of Wilmington 
and to Lee’s army, it ranked high as a port of origin for running the blockade. 

This volume resolves itself into three parts. The first of these, and probably 
the best portion of the book, is the 32-page Editor's Introduction. It is a good 
survey of the blockade in general and of the Bermuda trade in particular, of the 
work of Captain Caleb Huse as purchaser of supplies for the Confederacy in 
Europe, and of the efforts of Confederate agents to run these supplies through 
the blockade. The Introduction is well-written, adequately documented, and has 
a minimum of technical errors. 
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The second portion of the book consists of four letter books of John Tory 
Bourne and one letter book of Major Smith Stansbury, C.S.A. A commission 
merchant of St. George's, Bermuda, Bourne was the Confederate commercial 
agent for Bermuda, and was, therefore, in an excellent position for observing 
Confederate commercial activities in that area. Stansbury was the commanding 
officer of the Bermuda Confederate ordnance depot, and his letters give con- 
siderable information on the efforts to import ordnance stores into the Con- 
federacy. 

The concluding section is a list of 180 cargo manifests, wherein is given the 
ship's name, approximate tonnage, captain, legal port of destination (usually 
Nassau), and an inventory of the cargo. The manifests give a good description 
of the type of supplies leaving St. George's, Bermuda. This reviewer disagrees, 
however, with the editor's statement: “They give a fairly complete picture of 
the type and quantity of supplies reaching the Confederacy—amilitary and 
civilian alike.’ It is not certain how many of the ships intended to run the 
blockade, nor is there any indication of the success of those that undertook to 
do so. Furthermore, the ships’ tonnages are approximate and undefined, and 
the actual quantity of cargo is indeterminate. The terms box, case, sack, bag, 
and roll are not quantitatively precise. 

The letter books and cargo manifests appear to have undergone little careful 
and discriminating editing. The result tends to be more of a collection than an 
edition. Moreover, the editor has ‘‘taken the liberty of making minor corrections 
in the documents, where they seem necessary for the sake of clarity.” No indi- 
cation is given, however, of where these corrections have been made. Many 
misspellings, variations of spelling, and confusing sentences remain. Since the 
editor seldom uses the clarifying and exonerating editorial sic, it is impossible, 
for the most part, to determine whether these errors are his or those of the 
writer of the document. Furthermore, the editor fails to take advantage of in- 
numerable opportunities to identify significant persons and ships. And finally, 
he unfortunately fails to determine whether the tonnage of the ships is net or 
gross. 

This book in itself does not make any great contribution. It does, however, 
help in rounding out the general picture of blockade running. Its description 
of the use of Bermuda as an intermediate port and of the Confederate govern- 
ment’s share in the administration of this commerce, and its authentic lists of 
cargoes carried by blockade runners add to our knowledge of Bermuda as a 
southern entrepét. The book is by no means a definitive work, nor is it intended 
to be, but it does shed more light on a very important phase of the American 
Civil War. 


United States Naval Academy WILLIAM W. JEFFRIES 
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The Private Journal of Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887. Edited by Arney 
Robinson Childs. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1947. 
Pp. xxi, 428. Frontispiece, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Henry W. Ravenel, a descendant of an old Huguenot family, was born at 
Pooshee plantation, St. John’s, Berkeley, in 1814. His father was a practicing 
physician until he turned to planting. Young Ravenel wanted to be a physician, 
but his father thought the work too arduous for his frail health. After he 
graduated from South Carolina College, Ravenel was given a “planting interest,” 
and with the customary interludes of summer travel he continued to live in the 
low country until 1853, when he purchased a farm near Aiken. 

Ravenel was a successful planter and a man of ample means before the Civil 
War. It was as a botanist, however, that he achieved a national and international 
reputation. Although without formal training, he made noteworthy contribu- 
tions in the field of cryptogamic botany; his correspondents included several 
eminent botanists in America and abroad. During 1852-1860 he published, in 
fascicles, his Fungi Caroliniani Exsicatti, of which thirty sets were issued, and 
in 1878-1882 he published (with M. C. Cooke of London) Fungi Americani 
Exsicatt?. In addition he wrote many articles on botanical and agricultural sub- 
jects for periodicals. A chronological bibliography, prepared by Mrs. Robert L. 
Meriwether, is appended to the Ravenel journal. 

The journal begins in October, 1859, and continues until the death of the 
author in July, 1887. It is a voluminous day by day account, and less than half 
of it is here printed. The principle of selection has been “to retain what seemed 
of greatest historical value without omitting entirely items which show the close 
relationship with family and friends.” A typescript of the complete diary is in 
the University of South Carolina Library. There is every indication that the 
selections have been well chosen, and the editing, while not heavy, is entirely 
adequate. The physical make-up of the book is excellent, and those who use it 
will be grateful for the full index. 

There are several features which give this diary significance. It affords a 
view of the domestic scene, as distinguished from the many recountings of 
military events. It avoids a pronounced political cast, as Ravenel never held 
public office, and he was too tolerant and judicious to indulge, even within the 
privacy of his journal, in ranting against the Yankee. We have in Ravenel a 
man of scientific habits of thought, of cosmopolitan culture, of genuine Christian 
piety, and sincere attachment to his section and its traditions. He believed that 
the institution of slavery was the best (though not a perfect) system, that the 
southern cause was just, and that separation would bring a more genuine peace 
than would forced union. The verdict of arms he accepted with Christian pa- 
tience, and the ‘‘double desolation’’ of war and reconstruction did not leave 
him embittered. But his fortune was gone and he had to resort to desperate 
measures to maintain his family. 
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It is impossible to suggest here all the topics which find a place in the 
journal. Naturally there are many comments on what Ravenel saw in the public 
press, military events, the siege and defense of Charleston, relief and charity 
efforts, finance and inflation, effect of the blockade, the problems of William 
Gregg and his near-by Graniteville mill, and all the complexities and vexations 
besetting a people at war. To the reviewer the most graphic part of the diary 
covers the closing months of the war, the coming of the Yankees, the economic 
desolation, the freeing of the slaves, and the hiatus between the collapse of the 
Confederate government and the establishment of the new order. It is in part 
matters of detail which hold the reader; in larger part, however, it is the fact 
that we are reading an eyewitness account of the collapse of a civilization, writ- 
ten by an observer who was cognizant of the revolution taking place. 

There is less attention to public affairs during Reconstruction, but still there 
is much that is useful and revealing. On matters concerning agriculture there 
is less than one would expect. The journal is an important contribution to an 
understanding of the people and temper of the state which was first in war and 
last in peace. This personal record of a scholar and a gentleman reveals a man 
of sensitive spirit and fine character; it also reveals again the tragedy of the war 
and the folly of Reconstruction. 


Duke University Ropert H. Woopy 


South of Forty, from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande: A Bibliography. 
By Jesse L. Rader. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. 
xi, 336. $10.00.) 


In describing the scope and purpose of this bibliography, Mr. Rader explains 
that it is intended to cover the territory “defined on the north by the fortieth 
parallel, on the west by the Rio Grande, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the east by the Mississippi” (p. vii), an area which embraces the present 
states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, and the 
eastern half of New Mexico. “It should be emphasized,” he continues, “that 
the list is in mo sense selective: it is an effort towards an exhaustive bibiog- 
raphy” (p. x). To this expansive claim the publishers add on the jacket that 
“this is a bibliography of books and documents, both historical and literary” ; 
and it is on the basis of these claims that the work must be judged. The list 
consists of 3,973 numbered entries, arranged in alphabetical order by authors 
or editors, ranging in time of publication from Garcilaso de la Vega’s La 
Florida del Ynca (Lisbon, 1605) and the Benavides Memorial (Madrid, 1630) 
through the year 1938. In form and in the information supplied concerning 
the items listed, it follows rather closely the printed cards provided by the 
Library of Congress. 

The compilation of a volume of this nature was certainly a worth-while un- 
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dertaking which should be of tremendous value to scholars, librarians, collectors, 
and booksellers. Unfortunately, however, this compilation falls far short of 
achieving its professed aim. Even if we overlook the implication of universal 
coverage of the literature on the region and confine our attention to the listing 
of historical material, the omissions of important works are so numerous as to 
refute the suggestion of ‘an exhaustive bibliography.” It is impossible for lack 
of space to enumerate all of the authors of pertinent works whose names are 
not found in this book; but the following partial list of those dealing with 
Texas will serve as an illustration: Herbert P. Gambrell, William C. Holden, 
Frederick Eby, Samuel W. Geiser, Pat I. Nixon, Lenoir Hunt, Andrew J. Hous- 
ton, John O. Meusebach, Gilbert G. Benjamin, Claude Elliott, DuBose Murphy, 
Thomas U. Taylor, Dora Neill Raymond, Roscoe C. Martin, Florence E. Barnes, 
and Laura Krey. Among the authors who have written in German about Texas 
and who did not get a place in this bibliography are Detlef Dunt, Robert Pen- 
niger, Peter Gerlach, G. A. Scherpf, Carl Urbantke, Alvin Soergel, and Johannes 
Mgebroff. Although two of the books in German on the Texan Revolution by 
Hermann Ehrenberg are listed, the third one is not; neither is Charlotte 
Churchill's translation of these three accounts, With Milam and Fannin (1935), 
listed. Hermann Lehmann, Nine Years Among the Indians, edited by J. Marvin 
Hunter (1937), a choice Texas item, has escaped the compiler’s attention, al- 
though practically the same story by Jonathan H. Jones, A Condensed History 
of the Apache and Comanche Indian Tribes (Item 2122), appears. Ernest W. 
Winkler’s Manuscript Letters and Documents of Early Texas, 1821-1845 
(1937); the first volume of The Writings of Sam Houston, edited by Eugene 
C. Barker and Amelia W. Williams (1938) ; the first three volumes of Carlos 
E. Castafieda’s Our Catholic Heritage in Texas (1936-1938) ; William C. Bink- 
ley’s Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution (2 vols., 1936); and 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, edited by Charles A. Gulick and 
Harriet Smither (6 vols., 1920-1927), are not listed. Why, since numerous 
items about the laws of other states in the area are listed, did H. P. N. Gammel, 
The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols., 1898) and John and Henry Sayles, 
Early Laws of Texas (3 vols., 1891) not receive a place? And why not A Cen- 
tury Of Medicine in Texas (1936), a scholarly volume by Dr. Pat Ireland 
Nixon? Although the compiler was aware of Charles W. Ramsdell’s Recon- 
struction in Texas (Item 2758), he did not include the work on Reconstruction 
in Arkansas by Thomas S. Staples, nor the two works on Reconstruction in 
Louisiana by Ella Lonn and John R. Ficklen, nor Walter L. Fleming's Docu- 
mentary History of Reconstruction (2 vols., 1906-1907), which contains an 
abundance of material on Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 

On the other hand, far too many of the titles which have been included deal 
with subjects so completely foreign to the region as to raise questions concern- 
ing cither the compiler’s sense of relativity or his knowledge of their contents. 
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For example, what is the justification for the careful listing of four editions, 
including one in German and one in Dutch, of William Bartram’s Travels 
through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida... 
(Items 289-292)? Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain's Title to Georgia 
(Item 187) is as far removed to the eastward from this area as is a biography 
of Father Kino (Item 396) to the westward. Why, among others, should such 
items as the following be listed? An Authentic Narrative of the Seminole War 
(Item 219); Alexander Berghold’s Indianer-Rache and The Indians’ Revenge 
(Items 347 and 348), describing an Indian raid on New Ulm, Minnesota, in 
1862; a volume on Indian battles in New England from 1620 to 1676 (Item 
406) ; The Despatches of Hernando Cortés (Item 933); Mrs. Custer’s Boots 
and Saddles, or Life in Dakota with General Custer (Item 1010) ; Lafayette 
Letters (Item 1031) ; a 20-page imprint on the early history of Georgia (Item 
1223); Mrs. Eastman’s Dahcotah; or Life and Legends of the Sioux around 
Fort Snelling (Item 1271) ; a reprint of a 1763 British pamphlet on “The Ex- 
pediency of Securing our American Colonies by Settling the Country upon the 
Ohio” (Item 1318). These works, selected at random from the first one-third 
of the list, certainly do not seem to pertain to the region covered by this bibliog- 
raphy. 

There is also a bewildering inconsistency in the method of listing edited 
collections. The two-volume documentary publication, Athanase de Méziéres 
and the Louistana-Texas Frontier (Item 392), for example, is listed under the 
name of Herbert E. Bolton, the editor; but Charles W. Hackett’s edition of 
Pichardo's Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas (Item 2664) appears 
under Pichardo. In too many cases the subordination of the editor results in 
virtual concealment of the work. George P. Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, published as part of the Annual Reports of the 
American Historical Association, appears, not under Garrison or the Associa- 
tion, but under “Texas (Republic) Dept. of state.” Another case in point is 
Item 207, which lists Moses Austin as a subject and then almost obscures Eu- 
gene C. Barker as editor of The Austin Papers and completely obscures Stephen 
F. Austin, whose papers constitute nine-tenths of the contents. The usefulness 
of the bibliography would have been greatly increased if editors, compilers, 
translators, and societies could have been recognized by means of a simple 
system of cross references. Indeed, Mr. Rader has actually demonstrated the 
possibility in one case by inserting his own name between Items 2750 and 2751 
with a cross reference to Item 1037, where he appears as joint-editor with 
Edward E. Dale of Readings in Oklahoma History. 

The inclusion of a number of articles from historical journals and annual 
publications also presents a puzzling inconsistency. These articles can hardly 
be called either books or documents, and they are listed without any explana- 
tion for including them and omitting hundreds of others which in many cases 
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are far more significant. Outside the field of history, occasional anthropological 
and geological items in the form of articles in scientific journals constitute 
practically the only titles in those fields. Among the few literary works are to 
be found novels, ballads, and collections of verse; but why these were chosen 
and others omitted is not revealed. Again, only a few illustrations can be given. 
For example, seven of J. Frank Dobie’s books are listed, but his Flavor of Texas 
is absent. The works of Andy Adams and Emerson Hough are included, but 
there is no mention of John A. Lomax and the only title from Hamlin Garland 
is his Book of the American Indian. Willa Cather and Edna Ferber are credited 
with only one title for each, while Laura Krey is completely ignored. Not one 
of Sidney Porter's (O. Henry) delightful stories is listed, and in a somewhat 
different type of literature the twelve-volume collection of the writings of 
William C. Brann (The Iconoclast) has been overlooked. 

It would be unreasonable to expect perfection in matters of detail in an 
undertaking of this magnitude; but more careful proof reading might have 
eliminated many obvious typographical errors in the spelling of names and 
titles. One wonders why the entry for Jack Hays (Item 2031) should follow 
that for John Ise instead of appearing in proper alphabetical order between 
Haynes and Hazard. In a few instances the compiler has neglected to supply 
information which had been left incomplete on the Library of Congress cards 
concerning the number of volumes in a set (see, for example, Items 380, 392, 
2664). One curious result of hasty editing appears in the listing of Thomas 
Hart Benton as born in 1889 and then crediting him with items published in 
1850 and 1857 (Items 345 and 346). 

Since the region covered by this book merits a complete bibliography, an 
early revision and enlargement of this one is in order. To it can then be added 
the many books that have been overlooked in the historical field; and more 
adequate attention can be given to the literature in the other branches of human 
knowledge, of which only a few pertaining to this area have been included. 
In so far as it makes a further contribution toward the ultimate goal of “an 
exhaustive bibliography,” it will be a worth-while undettaking. 


University of Texas RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


The Hatfields and the McCoys. By Virgil Carrington Jones. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 293. Illustrations, 
appendix, notes. $3.75.) 


Perhaps the most widely publicized feud in highland American history was 
that between the Hatfields and the McCoys. Devil Anse Hatfield had something 
of both the mountain feudal lord and the modern publicist about him. He 
combined chivalry and backwoods cussedness in his moral make-up. Virgil 
Carrington Jones’ story of the exploits of the Hatfields and their neighbors and 
friends, the McCoys, like that of all the vendettas, begins with the Civil War 
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and comes down to the first decade of this century. At the outset of this review 
it should be said that no author can gather up all the loose threads of so con- 
troversial and dramatic a story and tie them together in a book which will ap- 


A 


proach definitiveness. Mr. Jones has given ample foundation for such a judg- 
ment in his book. His story is both interesting and well written. In almost every 
chapter, however, there is lacking an adequate appreciation of the Appalachian 
background against which the Hatfield and McCoy story is cast. Occasionally 
there appears a lack of the proper detailed sense of the narrow geographical 
area involved. 

In the writing of social history, such as that of mountain feuds, the historian 
has to keep in mind not only the immediate point in conflict but the attitudes 
of the individuals involved. He has also to concern himself with the broader 
fabric of society itself. The Kentucky and West Virginia governors were per- 
sonally answerable for much of the mountain blood letting in their states, even 
though they could not level mountain peaks and fill in overgrown ravines. The 
governors of both states were entrapped in a system of local politics which 
caused them to turn a deaf ear when the mountain people were in a state of 
revolution. Mountain politics has always been a matter of open question in 
state administration. Not alone was there the Hatfield-McCoy disturbance in 
Kentucky, but likewise the Baker-White, Hargis-Cockrill, Tolliver-Martin, and 
French-Eversole feuds, and the Talt-Hall war. These upheavals were the mani- 
festations of social and political failures. The author hints at this, but never 
emphasizes it clearly. 

In gathering material for a book of this sort it is necessary to interview a 
host of people in order to garner a few precious facts. Judging from surface 
manifestations in the book Mr. Jones does not always seem to have interviewed 
enough people. It is an axiom of historical research by the interview method 
that many more people who know the facts will turn up after a book has been 
published than will volunteer their services beforehand. Lacking in the chapter 
notes is any appreciable mention of court records. This is likewise true of the 
governors’ papers. Although there is considerable mention in the text of the 
Kentucky and West Virginia governors, the author's notes indicate that he 
made no search in their records. Newspaper reports of feuds are fascinating 
but treacherous historical documents. The feuds were both sensational and iso- 
lated, and, as Mr. Jones shows, the press stories were often pure fabrications. 
Yet many of the sources for this book are newspaper reports. This is a good 
story of the Hatfield-McCoy feud, but it shows a serious lack of consideration 
of social relationship in the Southern Appalachians at the turn of the century. 


University of Kentucky THOMAS D. CLARK 
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Historical News and Notices 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association for 1948 has 
been scheduled for Jackson, Mississippi, November 4, 5, and 6. Headquarters 
and sessions will be in the Hotel Heidelberg. Official sessions will start at 
10:00 A.M., Thursday, and continue through the luncheon period on Saturday. 
William D. McCain, of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 
is chairman in charge of local arrangements. A complimentary dinner has been 
arranged by the local committee, to be given by the University of Mississippi on 
Thursday evening. A compiimentary luncheon is also being planned through the 
courtesy of other colleges of the state and the Mississippi Historical Society. 

Fifteen sessions, in all, have been planned by the Committee on Program, of 
which Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, is chairman. Most of these, 
as usual, are on themes relating to southern history. One session deals with 
Central America, one with modern European history, and another with foreign 
relations. A panel discussion has been projected on the problems of writing 
college and university histories, to be conducted by persons who have had ex- 
perience in this field. 

Since 1948 marks the sesquicentennial of the creation of the Mississippi 
Territory, one session has been designed to commemorate the occasion, with 
one paper on “The Establishment of Anglo-American Law in the Mississippi 
Territory,” by William B. Hamilton, Duke University, and another on ‘Aaron 
Burr in Mississippi,” by Thomas Perkins Abernethy, University of Virginia. 

Religion in the Old Southwest will be the frame for a paper on ‘The Slavery 
Question in the Presbyterian Church in the Old Southwest,” by Walter B. 
Posey, Agnes Scott College, and another on “Contemporary and Historical 
Appraisals of the Frontier Camp Meeting,” by Charles A. Johnson, University 
of Maryland. William W. Sweet, University of Chicago, will lead the discus- 
sion. 

A section on southern agricultural history will have three papers: “Develop- 
ment of the Cotton Industry by the Five Civilized Tribes,” by Gilbert C. Fite, 
University of Oklahoma; ‘Louisiana Sugar Plantations during the Civil War,” 
by Charles P. Roland, Louisiana State University; and “The Production of 
Hemp in Kentucky for Marine Use,” by James F. Hopkins, University of 
Kentucky. 

Three political and industrial leaders in the South will be presented in 
papers by S. Walter Martin, University of Georgia, on the “Promotional Activi- 
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ties of Henry M. Flagler,” Dewey W. Grantham, University of North Carolina, 
on ‘Hoke Smith: Progressive Governor of Georgia,’ and John R. Lambert, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, on “Arthur P. Gorman of Maryland.” 

The South in literature is a special theme to be treated from various angles 
by one historian and two representatives of departments of English. Eugene 
Current-Garcia, Department of English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, will 
discuss the “Coming of the Civil War as Reflected in Literary Criticisms,” 
Robert A. Lively, University of North Carolina, will present the ‘Treatment 
of the Civil War in Fictional Literature, 1861-1948,” and Arlin Turner, De- 
partment of English, Louisiana State University, will discuss "George W. Cable 
as Interpreter of the South.” 

Colonial history will receive attention, with a section on the Revolutionary 
period. Jessie M. Fraser, Sweet Briar College, will present a paper on “Arthur 
Lee as a Pre-Revolutionary Pamphleteer,” and George C. Osborn, University 
of Florida, will offer one on ‘Major General John Campbell in West Florida, 
1777-1781.” 

The section on modern European history deals with French propaganda 
techniques. “Propaganda in the Race Question in Late Eighteenth Century 
France” will be presented by Shelby T. McCloy, University of Kentucky; ‘Na- 
poleon’s Use of the Church to Control Opinion,’’ by Robert B. Holtman, 
Louisiana State University; and ‘‘Napoleon’s Military Bulletins,” by Joseph J. 
Mathews, Emory University. The Central America section will be represented 
by James C. Parish, Jr., University of Texas, on the “Political Philosophy of 
Ricardo Jimenez,” and by William J. Griffith, Tulane University, on ‘A Recent 
Attempt at Educational Co-operation between the United States and Guatemala.” 

In a session on United States foreign relations of the middle nineteenth 
century, Bingham Duncan, Emory University, will present a paper on “The 
Tobacco Trade and Anglo-American Diplomacy, 1835-1845,” John W. Long, 
Jr., Western College, one on “Anglo-American Relations in the Fish-Sumner 
Controversy, 1869-1871,” and Harry R. Stevens, Duke University, one on 
“Perspectives of the Mid-Western Frontier Historian on Foreign Problems, 
1812-1860.” 

A joint session with the American Association for State and Local History 
is being arranged by W. Edwin Hemphill, University of Virginia Library. 
There will be a conference on southern textile history, in charge of Thomas P. 
Martin. A conference on newspaper history is also in prospect. For these ses- 
sions and for the complimentary dinner, as well as for the panel discussion on 
college histories, capable speakers have been sought. 

The annual dinner of the Association has been scheduled for Friday evening, 
November 5, at which Robert S. Cotterill, Florida State University, will deliver 
his presidential address, “The Old South to the New.’’ The annual business 
meeting will be held as a luncheon session on Friday. 
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PERSONAL 


J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton retired from the directorship of the Southern 
Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina on July 1, but will 
continue to serve in an informal capacity as consultant. James W. Patton, 
formerly head of the department of history at North Carolina State College, 
has been appointed to succeed him as director of the Southern Historical Col- 
lection and professor of history at the University of North Carolina. With this 
change, the address of the secretary-treasurer of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation becomes University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 


Preston W. Edsall has been promoted to the position of head of the depart- 
ment of history at North Carolina State College, and Philip M. Rice, a doctoral 
candidate at the University of North Carolina, has been added to the depart- 
ment at North Carolina State College with the rank of assistant professor. 


Frank W. Klingberg, a doctoral graduate of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been appointed assistant professor of history at the University 
of North Carolina. 


Charles A. Johnson, a doctoral candidate at Northwestern University, and 
Richard Lowitt, a doctoral candidate at Columbia University, have been ap- 
pointed instructors in American civilization at the University of Maryland, 
effective in September. 


After twenty-one years of service as professor of European history at Vander- 
bilt University, Curtis H. Walker has retired with the title professor emeritus. 
Dayton Phillips of Stanford University has been appointed associate professor 
of history at Vanderbilt. 


G. Holden Furber has resigned from the staff of the history department at 
the University of Texas to accept an appointment as associate professor of 
history at the University of Pennsylvania. 


At Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Raymond C. Dingledine has resigned from 
the staff to accept a position as assistant professor of history at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, and Richard H. Bjurberg has been granted a leave of 
absence for work toward the Ph.D. degree at Vanderbilt University. 


Malcolm C. McMillan of Birmingham-Southern College has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and Hugh D. Reagan, a graduate student at Emory University, has been made 
instructor. 
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Alfred W. Garner of Mississippi State College has retired as head of the 
department of history after thirty-nine years of service. John K. Bettersworth 
has succeeded him in that position, and Harold S. Snellgrove, a doctoral gradu- 
ate of the University of New Mexico, has been added to the department as 
assistant professor of history. 


Stuart C. Deskins of Elon College has been appointed professor of history 
and head of the department at High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 


Among the promotions which have been announced are those of Gerald M. 
Capers of Newcomb College, Tulane University, to the rank of professor of 
history; Thomas B. Alexander of Clemson College to associate professor of 
history; Charles W. Turner of Washington and Lee University to assistant 
professor of history; Raymond E. Lindgren, Vanderbilt University, to associate 
professor of history. 


Ina Woestemeyer Van Noppen has been appointed professor of history at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 


Frank H. Heck of Miami University has accepted an appointment as head 


of the department of history and political science at Centre College, Danville, 


Kentucky. 


At the University of Oklahoma, Percy W. Buchanan has been added to the 
staff as professor of Oriental history and John S. Ezell as assistant professor of 
American history. Carl C. Rister will return to active duty in September from 
a leave of absence for research work on a history of oil developments in the 
Southwest. 


Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky is spending the summer in 
Salzburg, Germany, to give courses on the history of the South in the Seminar 
in American Civilization under the sponsorship of the Harvard University 
Student Council. He will return to his regular duties in October. 


Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the year 1948-1949 to serve as director of the teacher 
training program of the United States Educational Commission in Germany. 
The major part of his work will be done in Bavaria, with Munich as his head- 
quarters. 

Anthony L. Milnar of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., has been 


appointed assistant professor of history at Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Alfred J. Hanna of Rollins College has been elected as the first holder of 
the Weddell professorship of the history of the Americas, recently established 
by the trustees of Rollins College in honor of the late Ambassador and Mrs. 
Alexander W. Weddell. 


Arthur P. Middleton, whose appointment as assistant director of the Mary- 
land Historical Society was announced in the May issue of the Journal of 
Southern History, has now accepted an appointment as director of the depart- 
ment of research, Colonial Williamsburg. 


Among the final grants made by the Julius Rosenwald Fund are the following 
in the field of southern history: Harry L. Coles of the Civil Affairs Division, 
Department of the Army, for the completion of a study of the economic struc- 
ture of rural society in Louisiana before 1860; Richard H. Bjurberg of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute to expand a study on the politicians of Alabama, 1831- 
1861; William E. Highsmith of Louisiana State University for a study of social 
and economic conditions in Louisiana during Reconstruction ; Ernest W. Hooper 
of Lemoyne College, Memphis, for a historical study of the extension of civil 
rights to Negroes; and Eleanor Williams of Birmingham, Alabama, to write 
a history of the Julius Rosenwald Fund’s aid to education in the South. 


Additional announcements of appointments for summer teaching have been 
made as follows: Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College at Tulane University ; 
Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky at Princeton University; Edward 
E. Younger of the University of Virginia at George Washington University ; 
Morris L. Wardell of the University of Oklahoma and John F. Ramsay of the 
University of Alabama at the University of Nebraska; Gerald M. Capers of 
Newcomb College at the University of Virginia; Alfred J. Henderson of Mac- 
Murray College at Duke University; William W. Jeffries of the United States 
Naval Academy at Birmingham-Southern College; Bertha Leaman of Frances 
Shimer College and Esmond Wright of the University of Glasgow at the 
University of Tennessee; Harold J. Grimm of Ohio State University at the 
University of Texas; Stuart R. Tompkins of the University of Oklahoma at 
the University of British Columbia; Homer Clevenger of Lindenwood College, 
Everett Dick of Union College, and Boyd C. Shafer of the University of 
Arkansas at the University of Missouri. 


St. George L. Sioussat was retired on April 1 from his position as chief of 
the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, and Thomas P. Martin 
has resigned as assistant chief. Dan Lacy served as acting chief until the ap- 
pointment, in May, of Solon J. Buck, archivist of the United States, to succeed 
Dr. Sioussat. Dr. Buck's position in the National Archives has been filled by 
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the appointment of Wayne C. Grover, who has been a member of the National 
Archives staff since 1935 and assistant archivist since 1947. Robert H. Bahmer, 
also a long-time member of the National Archives staff, has been made assistant 
archivist. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Texas State Historical Association held its fifty-second annual meeting 
in Austin on April 30 and May 1, with probably the largest attendance in the 
history of the Association. Among the papers presented were: “Gil Ibarvo,” 
by R. B. Blake; ‘The Colorado River Raft,” by Comer Clay; ‘Ewen Cameron,” 
by Harbert Davenport; “The Battle of Sabine Pass,"” by Joseph W. Young; 
“The Dove Creek Fight,’’ by William C. Pool; “Ben McCulloch,” by Jack W. 
Gunn; ‘Mary Austin Holley: Her Diary and Sketch Book,” by Curtis B. Dall. 
The program for two of the sessions was provided by members of the Junior 
Historians; and the annual book auction, which has become a regular feature 
of the Association meetings, brought more than $600 into the treasury. Pat 
Ireland Nixon was re-elected president for 1948-1949, Herbert Gambrell, 
George A. Hill, Claude Elliott, and Earl Vandale, vice-presidents, and Eugene 
C. Barker and Paul Adams members of the executive council. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Association 
was held on the Clemson College campus on April 3. Papers were presented at 
the afternoon session by Delbert H. Gilpatrick of Furman University, on 
“Nativism in American Journalism, 1784-1814,” and Lawrence F. Brewster of 
East Carolina Teachers College, on ‘‘Ante-bellum Planters and Their Means of 
Transportation.” At the annual dinner of the Association, Charles M. Wiltse 
of Washington, D. C., gave an address entitled ‘John C. Calhoun—An Inter- 
pretation.” The officers for the next year are Lillian A. Kibler of Converse 
College, president, and Thomas B. Alexander of Clemson College, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular spring meeting in 
Raleigh on April 17. The program consisted of a paper by Charles C. Pearson 
of Wake Forest College, entitled “What is Wrong with Current North Carolina 
Research Work and History?’ an address by Bishop Howard W. Rondthaler 
of the Moravian Church, on “Four Boundaries and a Straight Line’’; and a 
paper by Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University, based on the research for his 
volume in the History of the South series which has since been published. 


The Charleston, South Carolina, Free Library is considering the publication 
of its Index to Wills, Charleston County, 1671-1868, and would like to hear 
from individuals or organizations which may be interested in this project. 
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At the first annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association, which 
was held in Montgomery on April 17, the principal speaker was Wendell H. 
Stephenson of Tulane University, who presented a paper on ‘Some Pioneer 
Alabama Historians.’’ Other papers presented were by Peter A. Brannon of 
the Alabama Department of Archives and History, on “James M. Torbert’s 
1848 Day Book,” and Weymouth T. Jordan of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
on “Ante-bellum Mobile: Alabama's Agricultural Emporium.” During its first 
year, the Association has inaugurated the publication of The Alabama Review, 
edited by W. Stanley Hoole at the University of Alabama, and has gained a 
membership of more than three hundred, of whom about two hundred and 
fifty were present at this annual meeting. James F. Sulzby of Birmingham was 
re-elected president, John W. Lapsley of Selma was made vice-president, and 
Maud McLure Kelly of the Alabama Department of Archives and History, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Through the will of the late William S. Thomas of Baltimore the Maryland 
Historical Society will receive a bequest of $500,000 for the erection and en- 
dowment of a building to be used by the Society. The gift, which will come 
into the hands of the Society on the death of a brother of the donor, will prob- 
ably be used in the construction of an auditorium and exhibition rooms adjacent 
to the present home of the Society. 


The South Carolina Historical Society has announced the resignation of J. 
Harold Easterby from the editorship of the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, effective with the publication of the April issue. Anne 
King Gregorie has been named as his successor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be of interest to students of southern history: a volume of contemporary ab- 
stracts, in various hands, of the records of the Principio Iron Works, 1720 to 
1758 and 1789; microfilm and enlargement prints of a letter-copy book of 
Eliza Lucas Pinckney, 1739 to 1743 and 1758 to 1762; power of attorney from 
the executrix of the estate of James Buchanan, London merchant, to collect 
debts due him in the Province of Maryland, April 13, 1762; eleven manuscripts 
relating to the Dismal Swamp Company, five of which are copies in George 
Washington's autograph, 1763 to 1785; autograph letter from George Wash- 
ington to {Henry Laurens, President of the Continental Congress}, July 11, 
1778; three volumes of correspondence, mainly family letters, of William Lee 
{ca. 1770 to 1840} and his wife, Susan Palfrey Lee, March 19, 1786, to March 
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30, 1840; about 30,000 papers of Frederick Law Olmsted, American landscape 
architect and city planner, ca. 1819 to 1923; autograph letter from Andrew 
Jackson to James Ronaldson, December 18, 1827; autograph letter from Peter 
Force "To the Hon. Cave Johnson, and F. O. J. Smith, of the Committee of 
Ways and Means,”” May 10, 1836; seven diaries of Brigadier General Sylvester 
Churchill, covering his service as inspector-general of the Creek Indians as well 
as his activities, with General John E. Wool, in the war with Mexico, 1836 to 
1856; autograph letter from Dorothy Payne Madison to her niece, Caroline 
Hite, July 7, 1838; autograph memorandum by Peter Force of answers he 
supplied to questions about the “Documentary History” to a committee of 
Congress, June 23, 1840; journal of Zephaniah Turner, kept during a voyage 
from Baltimore to San Francisco, via Cape Horn, as a passenger on the Golden 
Racer, March 23 to August 9, 1854; additional papers of General James W. 
Latta, 1856 to 1899, and eight diaries of General Latta, 1857 to 1859 and 
1861 to 1865; autograph letter from Hinton Rowan Helper to Frank W. Bal- 
lard, December 11, 1860; five autograph letters of Robert E. Lee, March 26, 
1863, to April 29, 1868; fifteen letters exchanged by Horatio King mainly 
with Joseph Holt, judge advocate general, and General T. M. Harris, one of 
the judges, at the Surratt trial, September 23, 1883, to August 9, 1894; three 
autograph letters from William T. Sherman to Horatio King, February 25 and 
March 27, 1884, and March 16, 1886; three letters from General Joseph 
Wheeler to Mrs. W. M. Easby-Smith, describing the siege and capitulation of 
the Spanish at Santiago, June 23, July 16, and July 17, 1898; photostat of 
letter from Robert Todd Lincoln to Cordelia Jackson, August 3, 1918; eleven 
boxes [the first shipment] of the papers of William G. McAdoo, ca. 1923 to 
1941. 


The Maryland Historical Society has received on deposit several-boxes of 
papers of the Lloyd family, covering the span from 1658 to about 1908. The 
collection contains important material on the Lloyd land holdings on the 
Eastern Shore, the management of the various plantations, agricultural topics, 
and correspondence on public affairs and business and social matters. There are 
approximately 25,000 items of manuscripts besides several hundred books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Society include a collection of papers of the 
Ridgely, Pue, and Penniman families consisting of about 450 items for the 
period from 1748 to 1836; and two large boxes of manuscripts of the Winans 
family of Baltimore, among which are papers relating to railroad and locomotive 
construction, business accounts, and letter books for the period from 1837 to 
1877. 


The personal and official papers of the late Carter Glass (1858-1946), 
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member of Congress, United States senator, secretary of the treasury, and 
newspaper publisher of Lynchburg, Virginia, have been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library by members of his family. Including correspondence 
with Presidents Garfield, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and 
other national leaders, the collection contains more than a third of a million 
pieces, and is rich in material on the creation of the Federal Reserve System, 
banking and currency legislation, the League of Nations controversy, neutrality 
debates of World Wars I and II, the Supreme Court dispute of 1937, and 
many other aspects of national affairs in the first third of the twentieth century. 


Recent records, particularly those of discontinued World War II agencies, 
continue to predominate among current accessions of the National Archives. 
Included are additional records of the Office of Price Administration and the 
Foreign Economic Administration; records of the Washington office of the 
Petroleum Administration for War, 1941-1946; records of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, consisting of the central files of the Office of 
War Mobilization, 1943-1944, and the central files and other records of the 
OWMR, 1943-1947; files of the Price Decontrol Board, August, 1946-June, 
1947; and records of the Solid Fuels Administration for War, consisting of 
files of the Coal Mines Administration, 1946-1947, relating to activities follow- 
ing the so-called fourth seizure of the bituminous coal mines on May 21, 1946. 


The National Archives has received a grant of $20,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for use in furthering the agency’s file microcopy program and other 
reproduction work in the service of scholars. This grant will enable the National 
Archives not only to reproduce greater quantities of research materials but also 
to fill orders for positive prints of file microcopies more promptly than has been 
possible in the past. More than 2,000 rolls of file microcopies have been pro- 
duced since the program was inaugurated. Among those completed recently are 
microcopies of some 325 volumes of diplomatic and consular records pertaining 
to relations between the United States and China up to 1906; 92 volumes of 
letters from Navy captains received by the Secretary of the Navy, 1807-1825; 
and records of the office of the Secretary of the Interior relating to the Fort 
Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake Wagon Road, 1857-1864 (8 rolls). 


Effective July 1, 1948, responsibility for the publication of the United States 
Government Manual was transferred to the Division of the Federal Register 
of the National Archives. The Manual, formerly issued by the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, abolished as of June 30, 1948, contains information about agen- 
cies in all three branches of the Federal Government. Since the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 required that certain data in regard to the organization 
of agencies in the executive branch be published in the Federal Register there 
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was considerable duplication between the two publications. This duplication will 
be eliminated in the 1949 edition of the Manual, which will be issued as a 
supplemental edition of the Federal Register. The 1948 edition of the Manual, 
which will be off the press in September, will be similar to previous editions in 
organization and content. It will be for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 


Recent publications of the National Archives include Regulations for the 
Use of Records in the Custody of the Archivist of the United States and a 
catalog of au exhibit entitled The Sesquicentennial of the Department of the 
Navy, 1798-1948, by Elizabeth E. Hamer. Lists of yearly accessions of records 
are no longer to be included in the Annual Reports on the National Archives. 
Instead, the quarterly lists of National Archives Accessions will serve as sup- 
plements to the Annual Reports. Copies of all these publications may be ob- 
tained upon request. 


Evidence of a praiseworthy interest in local history is presented in the ap- 
pearance of the first issue of the Bulletin of the Historical Society of Carroll 
County, Maryland (Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1948), published at Westminster, 
Maryl.nd. The contents of this issue include ‘Notes on the Beginning of Carroll 
County,” by James E. Boylan, Jr., and a list of the officers of the orphans’ 
court of the county from its establishment in 1837. The editorial committee 
consists of Theodore M. Whitfield, professor of history at Western Maryland 
College, Thomas F. Marshall, and Samuel M. Jenness. 


L'Hotel de Langeac, 1785-1789 (Paris, Henri Lefebvre, 1947, pp. 25, illus- 
trations, $2.00), by Howard M. Rice, is a handsomely printed brochure de- 
scribing the house in which Thomas Jefferson lived during the period of his 
mission to France as minister from the Congress of the Confederation. The 
text appears in both French and English, and the illustrations include archi- 
tect’s plans of the building. The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, Mon- 
ticello, Charlottesville, Virginia, is the distributor of this publication in the 
United States. 


Among recent publications in local history is The History of Grace Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina (Charleston, privately printed, 1948, pp. xiv, 208), 
by William Way. The author was rector of Grace Church from 1902 to 1946. 
His account of the first century of the church is based on documents in its 
archives and should be of interest to its members and to students of the history 
of Charleston. 


Gettysburg (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1948, pp. xviii, 308, 
maps, bibliography, $3.50), edited by Earl Schenck Miers and Richard A. 
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Brown, is a collection of ninety-two excerpts from published contemporary ac- 
counts of the battle written by forty-two participants and observers. Sentences 
and brief paragraphs of editorial comment are rather inadequately distinguished 
from the extracts which make up the work. Historians will find little new 
material in the collection. 


Education and Reform at New Harmony: Correspondence of William Mac- 
lure and Marie Duclos Fretageot, 1820-1833 (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical 
Society, 1948), edited by Arthur E. Bestor, presents selections from the manu- 
script collection of the Workingmen’s Institute at New Harmony, Indiana, 
which throw much light on the establishment and early struggles of the Owenite 
community at that place. This study is Volume XV, Number 3, of the Indiana 
Historical Society Publications. 


The Division of Rare Books and Manuscripts of the University of Virginia 
Library has recently published a General Index to First Fifteen Annual Reports 
on Historical Collections, University of Virginia Library, 1931-1945 ({Char- 
lottesville, 1948}, pp. 144), prepared under the general supervision of Francis 
L. Berkeley, Jr., curator of manuscripts. This index is in reality a partial guide 
to the University’s archives and to the manuscripts, newspapers, and broadsides 
in its collections, and as such will be of inestimable value for historical research 
workers in other parts of the country who do not have immediate access to this 
important depository. A foreword by Harry Clemons, the University librarian, 
pays tribute to Lester J. Cappon, archivist from 1930 to 1945, for his fifteen 
years of service to the University. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“"Hampton,’ Baltimore County, Maryland,” by John H. Scarff, in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine (June). 

“Triadelphia: Forgotten Maryland Town,” by Esther B. Stabler, bid. 

“Hero Worship as Expressed in Baltimore Street Names,” by Douglas H. 
Gordon, ibid. 

“Seventeenth Century Parochiel and County Court Records,” by Martha W. 
Hiden, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 
“Colonial Churches of Westmoreland and King George Counties, Virginia,” 

Part I, by George C. Mason, sbid. 

“The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions: an Episode in Jefferson’s and Madi- 
son’s Defense of Civil Liberties,” by Adrienne Koch and Harry Ammon, 
in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Books in the Virginia Colony before 1624,” by William S. Powell, ibid. 

“The Lottery in Colonial America,” by John S. Ezell, tbid. 
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“Cartography of West Virginia,’ Part II, by Delf Norona, in West Virginia 
History (April). 

“Captain Joseph Ogle of Virginia and Illinois in the Defense of the Upper 
Ohio,” by Frances H. Hibbard, ibid. 

“The Life of Alexander L. Wade,’ by Mary I. Barbe, sid. 
“Some Aspects of Negro Life in North Carolina during the Civil War,” by 
Bernard H. Nelson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 
“Reactions in North Carolina to Jackson's Banking Policy, 1829-1832,” by 
Elizabeth Stone Hoyt, sbid. 

“John Gray and Thomas Blount, Merchants, 1783-1800,” by Alice Barnwell 
Keith, ibid. 

“Tennessee and European Literature, 1800-1860,” by John G. Frank, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Public Career of William Berkeley Lewis,” continued, by Louis R. Harlan, 
ibid. 

“Rolling Fork Baptist Church, 1788-1948,” by Evelyn Crady Adams, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“The Reign of Terror in Graves County,” by Lon Carter Barton, sbid. 

“The Coxes of Cox’s Creek, Kentucky,” by Evelyn C. Adams, in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (April). 

“My Old Kentucky Home in Retrospect,” by Thomas D. Clark, sbid. 

“Joseph Rogers Underwood: Friend of African Colonization,” by Jean E. 
Keith, bid. 

“Missouri in Fiction: A Review and a Bibliography,’ Part I, by Joe W. Kraus, 
in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“Causes of the Dull Knife Raid, 1878,” by James W. Covington, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“Junior Colleges in Oklahoma,” by Frank A. Balyeat, ibid. 

“The Indian Territory Medical Association,” by Fred S. Clinton, sid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Travels of an English Immigrant to Maryland in 1796-1797,” edited by John 
Ralph Lambert, Jr., in the Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“William H. Rinehart’s Letters to Frank B. Mayer, 1856-1870,” edited by 
Marvin C. Ross and Anna Wells Rutledge, sbid. 

“Letters from Colonel Levin Joynes to Ann, His Wife, February 9, 1780-De- 
cember 28, 1790,” in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(April). 

“Matthew Fontaine Maury’s Letter of Instruction to William Lewis Herndon,” 
by Donald Marquand Dozer, in the Hispanic American Historical Review 
(May). 

“The Siege of Petersburg as Seen Through the Eyes of a New Jersey Soldier,” 
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edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in the Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society (April). 


“Letters from Hugh Luckey, Raleigh Hatter, 1843,” edited by David L. Corbitt, 


in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 


“North Carolina Bibliography, 1946-1947,” compiled by Mary Lindsay Thorn- 


ton, ibid. 


“Diary of George Washington Campbell, American Minister to Russia, 1818- 


1820,” edited by Weymouth T. Jordan, in the Tennessee Historical Quar- 
terly (June). 


“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to Missouri, 1835-1837,” Part VII, translated 


by William G. Bek, in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 


“Missouri Agriculture as Revealed in the Eastern Agricultural Press, 1823- 


1869,” Part I, edited by George F. Lemmer, bid. 


“Memories of an '89er,” by O. H. Richards, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma 


(Spring). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Picturesque Thomas Coram, Projector of the Two Georgias and Father of the 


London Foundling Hospital,” by Handy B. Fant, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (June). 


“Early Treatment of the Mentally Ill in Georgia,” by Hortense S. Cochrane, 


thid. 


“Governor Céspedes and the Religious Problem in East Florida, 1786-1787,” 


by Richard K. Murdoch, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (April). 


“The Selection of Montgomery as Alabama’s Capital,” by Malcolm C. Mc- 


Millan, in the Alabama Review (April). 


“The Shelby Iron Company in the Civil War: A Study of a Confederate In- 


dustry,” Part II, by Frank E. Vandiver, ibid. 


“Early Alabama Interest in Southern Writers,”” by Rhoda Coleman Ellison, ibid. 
“William Crawford Gorgas and the Panama Canal,’ by Thomas W. Martin, 


ibid. 


“Politics in the Mississippi Territory,” by William B. Hamilton, in the Hunt- 


ington Library Quarterly (May). 


“Early Presbyterian Missions among the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians in 


Mississippi,” by William L. Hiemstra, in the Journal of Mississippi History 
(January). 


“Blanche Colton Williams, 1879-1944,” by Evelyn Allen Hammett, ibid. 
“Socio-Economic History of Cypress Creek Drainage District and Related Dis- 


tricts of Southeast Arkansas,” by Robert W. Harrison and Walter M. 
Kollmorgen, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 


“The Battle of Jenkins’ Ferry,” by Harold L. McDonald, sbid. 
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“History from the Census Returns,” by Barnes F. Lathrop, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Texas Comanche Treaty of 1846,” by Grant Foreman, ibid. 

“Four John Greggs of Texas,” by Howard T. Dimick, sbid. 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Diary of Samuel Edward Burges, 1860-1862,” continued, edited by Thomas 
W. Chadwick, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(October) . 

“Ebenezer Kellogg's Visit to Charleston, 1817,” edited by Sidney Walter Martin, 
ibid. (January). 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,’’ con- 
tinued, contributed by Elizabeth Heyward Jervey, ibid. (January-April). 

“Quattlebaum: A Palatine Family in South Carolina,” continued, compiled by 
Paul Quattlebaum, sbid. 

“The Autobiography of William John Grayson,” continued, edited by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, sbid. 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the Greenville Mountaineer, of Greenville, 
S. C.,” contributed by J. M. Lesesne, ibid. 

“The Earthquake in Charleston, 1886, as Reported in Letters of the Smythe 
Family,” contributed by Mrs. Anton Wright, ibid. (April). 

“The Kollock Letters, 1799-1850,” concluded, edited by Edith Duncan John- 
ston, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Siege of Saint Augustine by Governor Moore of South Carolina in 1702 
as Reported to the King of Spain by Don Joseph de Zuniga y Zerda, 
Governor of Florida,” translated by Mark F. Boyd, in the Florida His- 
torical Quarterly (April). , 

“Comte de Castelnau in Middle Florida, 1837-1838,” translated by Arthur R. 
Seymour, sbid. 

“Secession in Florida—Pensacola on Its Own: Documents, Letters, and Other 
Papers,” ibid. 

“Extracts from the Records of the City of Montgomery, Alabama, 1820-1821,” 
edited by Clanton W. Williams, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“The Civil War Letters of Thomas Jefferson Newberry,” edited by Enoch L. 
Mitchell, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January). 

“Reminiscences of Amory, Mississippi,” by G. S. Bryan, sbid. 

“Index, Will Book A, Claiborne County, Mississippi,” edited by Laura D. S. 
Harrell, sbid. 

“W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, 
edited by M. L. Crimmins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


(April). 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Thomas Jefferson and the Police State,” by Julian P. Boyd, in the North 
Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“A Negro Veteran in Shays’ Rebellion,” by Sidney Kaplan, in the Journal of 
Negro History (April). 

“Manumission by Purchase,” by Sumner E. Matison, ibid. 

“New Papers: Some Sidelights upon Jacksonian Administration,” by Albert 
Somit, in the Méssissippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“Labor Militancy in the Old South,” by Richard B. Morris, in Labor and Na- 
tion (May-June). 

“Jewish Chaplains during the Civil War,” by Bertram W. Korn, in the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives (June). 

“The Shelly Papers [Civil War},” translated by Sophie S. Gemant and edited 
by Fannie J. Anderson, in the Indiana Magazine of History (June). 

“The Rise of Negro Voting in the United States,” by Donald S. Strong, in the 
American Political Science Review (June). 

“The White Primary, 1944-1948,” by O. Douglas Weeks, ibid. 

“The South’s Stake in International Trade—Past, Present, and Prospective,” by 
B. U. Ratchford, in the Southern Economic Journal (April). 

“The Sectional Issue in the 1918 Congressional Elections,” by Seward W. 
Livermore, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“The Value of Regional History,” by William B. Hesseltine, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Spring). 
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